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Everyone knows that a busy shipping department fore- 
man is on the go most of the day. People who make a 
living on their feet need the maximum comfort that the 
Celastic box toe provides day in and day out — for the 
wear life of the shoe. 





Celastic eliminates the major cause of discomfort in the 
toe area — wrinkled or loose linings. It is accomplished by a 
unique fusion process whereby lining, box toe and doubler 
become one, locked-tight union. Specify Celastic in the shoes 
you make — get the repeat business that comfort assures. 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


*"CELASTIC” is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corporation 
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For Pickling Performance and Penetrating Power... 





Specity 
| GENERAL CHEMICAL 


Sulfuric Acid 


and other leather processing chemicals 





General Chemical is the one source from which tanners know they can always expect 
the best quality Sulfuric Acid . . . the quality that through-and-through penetration 
of hides requires. Sulfuric Acid has been a General Chemical specialty—ever since 
we made the first high-purity contact Sulfuric Acid available to Industry at low cost 
50 years ago. Since then, we have served tanners with many other chemicals as well— 
all equally uniform and dependable. So for all your chemical needs . . . to be sure of 
the finest—specify General Chemical. 


Specify these Dependable Leather Chemicals, too! 






Acetic Acid Sodium Bisulfite, Anhy. Sodium Sulfate, 
Muriatic Acid (Hydrochloric) | Sodium Bifluoride Anhydrous 
Oxalic Acid Sodium Fluoride Aluminum Sulfate 
Aqua Ammonia Sodium Sulfide (Alum) 
Epsom Salt Sodium Silicate Aluminum Sulfate, 
Glauber’s Salt, Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate lron Free 
Crystal & Anhydrous (TSPP) Potassium Alum 
Potassium Chromium Sulfate Sodium Thiosulfate Ammonium Alum 
(Chrome Alum) (Hypo) 


BASIC CHEMICALS 


51 YEARS OF SERVICE . 
<< 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany * Atlanta © Baltimore * Birmingham * Boston ¢ Bridgeport * Buffalo ¢ Charlotte 
Chicago * Cleveland * Denver ¢ Detroit * Houston ¢ Jacksonville * Los Angeles * Minneapolis 
New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco @ Seattle * St. Louis * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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LETTERS TO | 





This column invites the opinions 
of all L&S readers. 


And Still Coming 

I’m amazed at the international in- 
fluence of your publication. Since 
you published the article on “Con- 
trolled Stitching” in your issue of 
September 23, we have been getting 
inquiries from Norway, South Africa, 
England, Canada, Sweden, Argentina, 
Colombia, France and other countries, 
to say nothing of the scores of inquir- 
ies we have had from every part of the 
United States. What’s more, they’re 
still coming in. 

All I can say is, never underestimate 
the power of the trade press—and par- 
ticularly your own very fine publica- 
tion. SAM SESSERMAN 
Ajax Machine Co. 

Boston 





Cart Before Horse 

For decades the shoe industry has 
put the cart before the horse. We 
operate first with costs, then tag on 
prices. As a result, we have one of 
the lowest profit margins of any major 
U. S. industry. We should start with 
profits—determine that we shall have 
a specified margin of net profit, say 
five percent. Add this profit onto 
costs and we have the price. Too 
simple? Well, the hard way has netted 
us only trouble. Simplicity of ap- 
proach may prove to be the virtue. 
Chicago Shoe manufacturer 


Solutions, Please 

Your dynamic editorials have de- 
lighted me. Nevertheless, the 
reader is never given a solution. Per- 
haps your editorial writer finds this as 
difficult as the tanner, himself. 

Free enterprise depends for its suc- 
cess upon the surging force of human 
endeavor. Its object is to make the 
highest possible success, i.e., the high- 
est possible profit. On its profit it is 
judged. In view of the depressions in 
the leather industry, is it not under- 
standable that when business is good 
a tanner should aim for his maximum 
prices? Is this not particularly so 
when hides are keeping pace with or 
even in advance of leather prices? 
Rose Hill Tannery E. M. WALKER 
Bolton, England. 
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THAT ARE 
FEATHERY LIGHT 








Women like shoes that are light and 
pretty on the feet. No wonder they instinc- 
tively prefer shoes with England Walton 
soles! 

These famous sole leathers have a wonder- 
ful, airy feel that only leather can impart — 
plus an extra-fine, extra-long-wearing tex- 
ture gained by tannage in pure oak bark 
liquors. 

For dress shoes — smart shoes — use 
England Walton soles. You can rely on re- 
peat business when you rely on England 
Walton. 


BENDS, CUT SOLES AND SOLE LEATHERS 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY, encuano watton oivision 


BOSTON © CAMDEN © PEABODY © WEWYORK © ST.LOUIS © COLUMBUS © MILWAUKEE © LOS ANGELES © SANFRANCISCO © ASHLAND, KY. © NEWPORT. TENN. © HAZELWOOD. GC 
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TIME—PRICE SQUEEZE 


Delay caused by temporary buying will hurt everyone 


HE shoe industry shudders as it 

again faces that perennial curse— 
a last-minute rush of orders accom- 
panied by demand or appeal for early 
delivery. Despite a very early Easter 
(March 25), retailers have still to 
order a large portion of their Spring 
shoes. The inevitable log-jam is 
certain to bring some sorry conse- 
quences to manufacturers and re- 
tailers alike. 

A buying fog currently shrouds 
the industry. It was evident at the 
recent National Shoe Fair, where 
orders and buyers’ frame of mind 
were equally disappointing. Where. 
because of the early Easter ahead, 
buying should have been brisk and 
wholesome, it was sketchy, indeci- 
sive, cautious. But nothing followed 
the “logical” and anticipated pattern. 


No Pessimism 


Manufacturers do not view this 
with any pessimism. They know, on 
the basis of established buying pat- 
terns and inventories, that orders and 
sales will be as good as anticipated. 
So it’s not a matter of whether busi- 
ness will be good, but whether the 
good business will be able to be han- 
dled efficiently in the limited time 
allotted. 

What has thrown the buying pat- 
tern out of kilter? Prices is the key 
to it all. There have been at least 
two, in many cases three, price in- 
creases in most lines since late 
June. Official and non-official voices 
throughout the industry have said 
that because of continuously rising 
costs there is likelihood of further 
shoe price increases. 

This has put many retailers on the 
spot, making it difficult to come to 
definite buying decisions. Retail 
shoe price increases now amount to 
from $1 to $3 a pair. A retailer who 
has built his business and merchan- 
dising around a single price or lin}- 
ited price range must now lift his 
price level. Will he lose sales be- 
cause many of his customers will 
shift to lower price lines—that is, 
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lines priced at his former levels? 
Should he shift his buying to lower- 
priced lines to maintain his former 
price, realizing that he is also mov- 
ing into lower grades? Or, if he 
raises his prices, will the business he 
loses be compensated by business 
gained from customers dropping 
down from price lines formerly above 
his? Should he shift from, for ex- 
ample, more costly welt types to 
Californias? If he sacrifices quality 
for price in trying to hold a price 
line, will he alienate or please his 
regular customers? 

His mind is caught in this price 
maze. While he tries to devise strat- 
egies and buying decisions, time flies 
by. Thus, both he and the manufac- 
turer are caught in a _ time-price 
squeeze. 

The possibility of price controls 
and price rollbacks also haunts the 
buyer. He hears reports and rumors 
of government action on price con- 
trols “shortly after the elections.” 
Should he wait, hoping to gain some 
benefit from the rollbacks? But he 
knows that if he waits too long — 
rollback or no — his order will be 
late and so will his vital Easter de- 
liveries. 

The shoe retailer is by nature a 
highly super-sensitive creature. He 
is particularly sensitive to the baro- 
metric needle of consumer buying and 
attitudes. But consumer thinking 
and habits tend to fluctuate week to 
week with every stimulating agent 
from the state of international con- 
ditions to the itch of winter under- 
wear. 

But many—if not most—retailers 
have not yet learned to view their 
business on a longer range basis. 
Production, sales and consumption of 
footwear is one of the most annually 
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stable of all consumer products. A 
low sales week is compensated by a 


’ high sales week—and frequently the 


retailer cannot explain why one week 
was low and the other high. He 
should know from experience, how- 
ever, that over the course of the year 
his sales tend to balance well. 
Changing prices, the weather, gov- 
ernment policies, international de- 
velopments and a horde of other fac- 
tors cause periodic shifts in business. 
But we have only to look at the 
annual pattern of shoe business since 
war’s end to recognize the comfort- 
ing stability (with a proportionate 
rise in production and sales in ratio 
to population increases) of shoe busi- 
ness to realize that there is necessity 
neither for fear nor indecision. 


Need Education 


Many shoe manufacturers have 
failed dismally in their responsibility 
of “educating” the retailer to these 
economic realities. The industry- 
wide or national figures and facts are 
more available to the manufacturer 
than to the average retailer who 
functions on a localized basis. It is 
the manufacturer’s duty to translate 
this information for the retailer so 
that the latter may be given more as- 
surance and guidance. When the re- 
tailer comes up with the challenging 
question, “What shall I do?”—the 
manufacturer cannot be expected to 
come up with positive answers, but 
he should be relied upon to serve as 
a dependable guide. 

Perhaps one word describes it all. 
Coordination. There has been too 
much independence of function on 
the part of the retailer and manufac- 
turer—that is, too much separation 
of mind and action despite the fact 
that they are dealing with the same 
product and problems. As a result 
of this existing chasm we now see 
one of the consequences—a _ time- 
price squeeze on all parts of the 
industry that will have its sorry 
effects. 
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For 
Superior 
Results 
use 


HABU-COAI 


by 
HADLEY 


TANNERY FINISHES SUPREME 


Produced under close laboratory control and of correct formulas for 
every type of leather, HABU-COAT Tannery Finishes afford superior, 
uniform results. They're custom made to your exact requirements .. . 


for quality control. 


Y SHOE 


| Y GARMENT 





All Leather Finishes by HADLEY’S are compounded to give that better 
feel, flexibility, and tightness to your leathers. This means you may 
standarize on HADLEY Finishes for a high standard of results. 





Y GLOVE 
PIGMENT FINISHES + ANILINE FINISHES + TOP COATS + BINDERS — (VY LUGGAGE 





SEE YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE US DIRECT ‘\ahiciouataie 


514 CALVARY AVENUE a F $F. £6058 VS, 
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New ENGLAND’sS SHOE INDUSTRY’ 


A reappraisal shows this section’s outlook is good 


A MARKED decline in New Eng- 
land’s share of national shoe output 
from 1946 to 1947 caused concern 
for the future of the New England 
industry. Because of the importance 
of the shoe and related industries in 
the region’s economy, this bank made 
a detailed study of the situation in 
1948. 

A consideration of the factors af- 
fecting New England’s competitive 
position in shoe production led to 
the conclusion that the area’s long- 
term advantages were not sufficiently 
strong to outweigh its long-term dis- 
advantages. In the absence of ag- 
gressive action to strengthen the po- 
sition of the regional industry, New 
England might lose ground to areas 
more advantageously located to serve 
the shifting United States market. 
Nevertheless, New England would 
continue to be the leading shoe-pro- 
ducing area of the nation for some 
time. Mention was made of oppor- 
tunities for strengthening shoe man- 
ufacturing in New England. This 
reappraisal of the shoe industry 
evaluates the experience of the past 
few years and reconsiders the earlier 
findings. 


Postwar Experience 
Throughout World War II, New 


England’s share of national shoe pro- 
duction averaged about 33 percent. 
The rapid reconversion of industry 
to peacetime production released 
sufficient labor to permit the area’s 
manufacturers to step’ up their pro- 
duction of national output to 35 per- 
cent in 1946, despite a sharp rise in 
total shoe production. 

The 529 million pairs of shoes 
produced in 1946 satisfied much of 
the huge deferred demand that had 





*A study prepared by the Federal Reserve 

Bank of Boston in cooperation with the 
New England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion. 


been built up during the war. Na- 
tional shoe production fell off in 
1947, but output dropped propor- 
tionately more in New England. The 
region’s share fell to 31 percent of 
total production. 

In late 1947 and early 1948 the 
industry revived somewhat, but ac- 
cumulation of inventory at retail led 
to further contraction in output. Be- 
cause of the predominance of small 
firms manufacturing to customers’ 
orders and selling directly to retail 
outlets, production in New England 
was more sensitive to the inventory 
adjustments than in the rest of the 
industry which has a heavier con- 
centration of large firms, manufac- 
turing mainly for stock and distrib- 
uting through well established sales 
channels. The share of national out- 
put of New England’s three leading 
shoe-producing states reached a new 
low of 30.4 percent in 1948. 


During the early months of 1949, 
shoe production registered larger 
year-to-year gains in New England 
than in the rest of the country. De- 
spite a poor fourth quarter, the gains 
made earlier in the year were suffi- 
cient to boost the region’s propor- 
tion of total output for 1949 to 31.6 
percent, the first year-to-year increase 
in share since 1946. 

New England’s share of total out- 
put increased again to 32.5 percent 
in the first half of 1950. The region’s 
proportion for the year 1950 will 
probably be close to that for 1949, 
however, since New England’s shoe 
manufacturers are typically more 
sensitive to seasonal influences than 
producers in the rest of the country 
and normally are strongest in the 
first half of the year. 

Within New England, the relative 
importance of the three principal 
shoe-producing states continued to 
shift through 1949. Between 1946 
and 1947 Massachusetts’ share of 
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shoe output fell from 20.7 percent 
to 17.3 percent, and even the resurg- 
ence of demand for so-called “popu- 
lar priced” women’s shoes resulted 
in a share of only 17.6 percent in 
1949. The shares of both Maine and 
New Hampshire declined from 1946 
to 1948, but the dips were not so 
sharp as in Massachusetts and gains 
in 1949 almost offset the previous 
declines. 


While New England’s share of na- 
tional production has fluctuated over 
the past twenty-five years, the re- 
gion’s losses have not been excessive. 
Except for Pennsylvania, all the old 
established shoe areas have lost 
ground. Since 1946, only Pennsyl- 
vania and a group of “other states,” 
located principally in the South and 
West, have shown marked increases 
in importance. Shoe producers lo- 
cated in states nearer the expanding 
market centers are better able to 
service their customers than firms 
located in the Northeast. It is a trib- 
ute to the keenness and alertness of 
New England shoe producers that de- 
spite the shifting of population and 
income the region has not lost sub- 
stantially more of its markets. 


Juveniles Less Important 


New England has traditionally 
concentrated on the production of 
shoes for men and women. Juvenile 
shoes are relatively less important in 
the composition of the New England 
industry than in the nation. Between 
1946 and 1947, New England’s share 
of total production declined in every 
class, but the accompanying chart il- 
lustrates how producers of men’s and 
women’s shoes had improved their 
relative position by 1949. 


Since 1946 New England’s produc- 
tion of juvenile shoes has dropped 
steadily, and the area’s already small 
share of this class of production has 
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contracted further. Within this class, 
the area has improved its 1946 posi- 
tion only in the output of infants’ 
and babies’ footwear. In view of the 
growing juvenile population, it ap- 
pears that the New England shoe in- 
dustry is overlooking a good oppor- 
tunity to strengthen its position. The 
outstanding success reported by cer- 
tain manufacturers of high-priced 
juvenile shoes in New England dem- 
onstrates that the market is avail- 
able. 

The ability of New England manu- 
facturers of women’s shoes to take 
advantage of the shift in consumer 
preference to low- and medium-priced 
footwear was an important factor in 
preventing a greater loss in the area’s 
relative position in the postwar years. 
New England has long been a large 
producer of this type of footwear. 
Producers in other areas who special- 
ized in the more staple types of foot- 
wear were not able to adjust their 
product to the changing market as 
quickly as were the multitude of 
small plants in New England. The 
exploitation of its price advantage 
was one of the major reasons for the 
improved position of the New Eng- 
land shoe industry in 1949. 

So far we have considered only the 
changes in the relative position of 
the New England shoe industry, with 
special emphasis on the changes 
since 1946. The peak in shoe con- 
sumption coincided with the 1946 
peak in shoe production. In that 
year close to 511 million pairs of 
civilian shoes were sold in the United 
States. Per capita consumption and 
total expenditures for footwear were 
at record levels. Consumption 
slumped from 3.7 pairs per capita in 
1946 to 3.1 pairs in 1949, the lowest 
for any year since 1935. The shares 
of total disposable personal income 
and total personal consumption ex- 
penditures spent on footwear also 
declined steadily. It must be realized 
that the contraction in over-all de- 
mand for footwear during the last 
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several years would have adversely 
affected the New England segment of 
the industry, even if there had been 
no change in its relative importance. 
Since total shoe consumption will 
probably not rise greatly in the next 
few years, the question is, “Can New 
England improve its relative position 
in the shoe industry?” 


The Competitive Strength 

In our earlier study we considered 
many factors which affected the com- 
petitive position of the region’s shoe 
manufacturers. The area’s producers 
appeared to be at a disadvantage in 
the location of markets and in their 
small average size. Such factors as 
shoe quality, managerial “know- 
how,” pride of workmanship, good 
labor relations, adequate supply of 
skilled labor, and a long reputation 
as a shoe center had enabled New 
England to maintain its position in 
the national industry. 


Since 1947, the national market 
has continued to move away from 
New England. By July 1950 the 
area’s share of population had de- 
clined to 6.1 percent of the total for 
the country. Although New England 
and adjacent areas continue to enjoy 
a per capita income above the na- 
tional average, the advantage has 
narrowed. In addition, the “new” 
shoe-producing states are closer to 
the shifting centers of population and 
income. The need for quick servic- 
ing of the market might encourage 
the expansion of output of high- 
styled footwear in more advantage- 
ously located parts of the industry. 

The shift in markets combined 
with the low capital requirements for 
entering the shoe industry and the 
increased mechanization of the pro- 
duction process would seem to make 
inevitable some further shift away 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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NOPCO'S 


NEW 


Testing and Research 


LABORATORIES 


...to help you achieve 
just the 
leathers you want! 





Nopco has devoted years to 
developing high quality tanning 
specialties that result in superior 
leathers, and has specialized in 
solving fatliquoring problems. 


Today, Nopco fatliquors—for 
every type of leather—are setting 
new high standards in efficiency 
... enabling tanners throughout 
the country to obtain “just what 
they are looking for.” 


If you have a fatliquoring prob- 
lem, we invite you to consult 
with us. Our long experience, 
plus our modern facilities—which 
permit leather to be tested under 
conditions approximating those 
in the tannery—are at your service. 
Moreover, we stand ready at all 
times to supplement our labora- 
tory data with technical assistance 
rendered in your own plant—to 
make certain the leathers you 
produce have precisely the surface 
feel, temper, hand, break and 
stretch you desire. 





tf evoweo varus 





Tanners’ samples, submitted for anal- 
ysis, ore first carefully inspected and 
assessed with close regard to specific 


tannery procedures employed. 


Modern equipment is used to obtain 


per cent take-up of oil. 
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Leather specimens are fatliquored 
with different formulations: in tum- 
bling jars that duplicate the action 


of tannery drums. 


Tumbling barrels permit close approx: 


imation to actual tannery processes. 
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First-Aip IN THE TANNERY 


Lack of facilities, care and records can prove very cosily 


By Joanna M. Johnson 


Director, Industrial Nursing Division 


Employers Mutual Insurance Company of Wisconsin 


CCIDENT records which are to be 
kept in the tanning industries are 
of the same importance as they are 
to all other industries. They serve 
as a guide to the frequency of acci- 
dents and injuries, and are a great 
aid to the preventive program. They 
also give valuable aid to management 
in providing information leading to 
the elimination of scrap and waste. 

You are well aware of the hazards 
involved in the various operations of 
your particular organization. Hand 
and finger injuries are frequent due 
to the handling of various materials, 
especially in the handling of wet 
hides wherein various solutions are 
used. Therefore, it is important in 
the prevention of infection of the 
hands that every injury, regardless 
of how minor, be reported and cared 
for immediately. 

One cannot think in terms of rec- 
ords without thinking of a properly 
equipped and properly maintained 
first-aid room easily accessible, well- 
lighted, with proper supplies and 
running water. This is important 
even in a small industry. An un- 
kempt, untidy first-aid kit is not con- 
ducive to the reporting of an injury. 
The employe decides he may as well 
give himself first-aid by keeping a 
few bandages, a bottle of iodine, and 
adhesive in his tool kit or in his 
locker. Contrast a messy foreman’s 
desk drawer with a neat room sup- 
plied with the necessary equipment, 
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spotlessly clean, with a well-trained 
attendant ready to care for the needs 
of the injured worker. Self-medica- 
tion is a dangerous practice. Infec- 
tions and lost days can frequently be 
attributed to lack of prompt and sani- 
tary care. The maintenance of good 
records and the maintenance of a 
well-lighted, clean place in which to 
report go hand in hand. 

Some persons have the erroneous 
idea that employes resent giving in- 
formation regarding their injuries 
and do not wish to have their names 
on record. In my experience this is 
a fallacy. Should this be true, then 
there is need of education in that 
when properly approached any indi- 
vidual likes personal attention. I 
have found that employes will not 
only give accurate information re- 
garding their injuries, but frequently 
they will give excellent ideas regard- 
ing the prevention of the accident be- 
cause of the fact that they are being 
considered important. The mere re- 
porting of an injury, regardless of 
how slight, when given the proper 
attention and care has a great value 
in the building of a safety spirit. 
Employes for the most part respond 
in their attitudes toward a given mat- 
ter much in the manner in which 
they are approached. Injuries well 
cared for, recorded and followed may 
be the means of creating a kindlier 
attitude toward their job and toward 
the company and its product. 
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Records present an added respon- 
sibility. But in this case, as in many 
others, everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business, and unless there be 
a designated person qualified and in- 
terested in this project, the records 
will be carelessly cared for and will 
serve little or no purpose. Records 
are a protection for the employe as 
well as for the employer. Unless a 
record is maintained, an injustice 
may be done by having a lack of the 
proper information required by law 
to justify a claim. Repeaters often 
go by unnoticed unless records are 
kept. Lady luck may be the only 
factor involving a minor laceration 
where a complete finger amputation 
may have occurred. 


These are the near accidents and 
are just as important from the stand- 
point of prevention as are the ampu- 
tations. How frequently we hear the 
remark, “We haven’t had an injury 
in this department for five years,” 
when the correct answer would be, 
“We haven’t kept a record in this de- 
partment for five years, therefore, we 
do not recall the injuries which have 
occurred.” When counseling with an 
employe regarding the frequency of 
injuries reported, how much more 
effectiveness the discussion affords 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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The big question in industry now, with elec- 
tions out of the way, is what will happen on controls. 
Whether or not President Truman has been holding back 
on sterner controls measures until elections were determined 
will be put to test. Washington talk has been that things 
would happen and happen fast with elections out of the way. 


Election results not too enlightening as yet. 
Administration suffered some losses in national picture 
but perhaps not enough to dampen enthusiasm for general 
tightening up on business as a whole. Feeling all along 
has been that, short of widespread rebuff at the polls, Demo- 
crats would favor more controls, call for larger Defense 
appropriations. 


Economic Mobilizer W. Stuart Symington’s 
warning last week against raising of prices in 
anticipation of price controls may be significant. 
Symington told industry to eliminate “opportunity profits,” 
said “unjustified” increases would invite early price con- 
trols and rollback. He declared Government would analyze 
post-Korea pricing policies “industry by industry and com- 
modity by commodity,” set up earlier price base wherever 
deemed necessary. 


General consensus throughout industry, 
however, is no immediate price or wage ceilings, emphasis 
first on “voluntary controls.” Administration will try to hold 
rein on inflation by constant appeals to industry and con- 
sumers, backed up by tighter credit, stiffer taxes on com- 
panies and individuals. If these fail, selective price controls 
only as a last resort. 


Leather and shoe industry should prepare 
now for price controls later is advice of many trade 
experts. In speech given last week in Chicago before Shoe 
Women Executives, Inc., Atty. Ben Seligman, who handles 
many shoe accounts, told tanners and shoe manufacturers 
to review present prices on item to item basis, make certain 
they won't be caught with too low ceilings. 


Style and production restrictions on shoes 
not likely for long time. Leather supply adequate to 
take care of both military and civilian shoe needs unless 
former gets excessive . . . also not likely. If military de- 
mands become too heavy, shoe rationing at consumer level 
would probably result. This is not in foreseeable future. 
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Recent cutback on civilian rubber con- 
sumption bound to affect production of rubber cements, 
soles and heels, rubber footwear. United States Rubber Co. 
has already announced it will cut output of rubber footwear 
by 16% this coming year. Other firms bound to follow 
suit. 


Consider these figures. In calendar year, 
total U.S. consumption of new rubber was 988,903 long tons, 
as compared to 684,000 long tons in year ended March 31, 
1941. Of this, 17,200 long tons or 1.7% of total went 
to boots and shoes, 32,000 tons or 3.2% to rubber heels and 
soles. Heels and soles last year required 10,000 more tons 
of new rubber than in 1941. Tonnage will decline sharply 
in 1951. 


L&S survey of hide and skin and leather 
market indicates growing volume of rawstock and leather 
headed for military use. Packers report increased sales of 
various types of hides and skins used in military shoes and 
leather products. Many buyers anticipating even heavier 
procurement by taking on additional rawstock suitable for 
producing military leathers. Many leather buyers also 
fortifying inventory positions for this reason. 


Military procurement of shoes and other 
leather items not heavy enough at present to make 
supply situation critical. Recent volume purchases by 
tanners of hides and skins suitable for military leather 
have not seriously affected civilian supplies. Packers and 
hide men see nothing in supply picture to warrant priority 
and allocation controls before early or mid-1951. As long 
as Government purchases are spaced, supplies will remain 
adequate. 


Even if supply shortages develop, industry 
ingenuity in use of synthetics can be expected to alleviate 
civilian situation to some extent. Big packers in particular 
favor this practice when needed, say it would be far better 
than controls. Packers still recall controls of last war, fear 
return of “black market” operators. 


If rawstock supplies do tighten, shortage 
will show first in upper leathers. U.S. still more or less 
dependent upon calf and kip skin imports to bolster domes- 
tic supply. This holds true despite tendency of many shoe 
manufacturers to turn to lower priced leathers when calf 
and kip prices rise beyond their range. 
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LOWER PROFITS HAUNT SHOE MEN 





PRODUCERS CAUGHT IN 
COST-PRICE SQUEEZE 


L and § Poll Shows Anxiety 
About Returns 


A spot L&S survey across the 
nation last week revealed that there 
is a seriously rising anxiety among 
shoe manufacturers about diminish- 
ing profits. With practically all costs 
—labor, materials and supplies, taxes, 
overhead and distribution—continu- 
ing upward, manufacturers are nev- 
ertheless increasingly hesitant to add 
further price boosts to compensate 
for these rising costs. “As a result,” 
said one worried producer in New 
York, “we might soon be milking an 
empty udder.” 


Adding to the concern of manufac- 
turers was the response of shoe re- 
tailers at the recent Shoe Fair in 
regard to the new price levels. Though 
some manufacturers reported good 
bookings, many said that orders were 
“sketchy.” A week after the Show 
there was no appreciable change in 
this picture—though manufacturers 
feel certain that substantial orders 
will begin to pour in shortly because 
of the early Easter date ahead. 


However, there has evidently been 
sufficient “price resistance” among 
retailers to give anxious moments 
to manufacturers regarding the prof- 
its outlook. The details are simple 
and clear. If costs continue to rise 
while prices appear to have reached 
a near-saturation point, manufactur- 
ers are caught in a serious squeeze. 
Further cost increases must come out 
of profits, which in many cases are 
already thin and in some instances 
are non-existant. 


A recent Dun & Bradstreet report 
on 36 industries showed the shoe in- 
dustry (a selective list of firms) rat- 
ing 32nd in net profits, amounting 
to 1.78 percent. Lowest was 1.70 
percent. This margin, manufacturers 
pointed out, makes no allowance for 
further cost increases without com- 
pensating price increases. 


“It is now generally well known 
that in the average “normal” year 
about 50 percent of all shoe manu- 
facturers (according to Bureau of 
Internal Revenue figures) operate at’ 
a deficit or without profit. This 
profit picture was substantially im- 
proved immediately after the war, 
but has, in the past two-three years, 
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shown a steady return toward the 
50 percent status, 

When the manufacturers were 
queried about what they planned or 
hoped to do to improve the profit 
outlook, the answers were varied, 
though none seemed to have any pat 
solution. Some stated that “the only 
way out is to keep raising prices in 
line with rising costs— and lower 
prices when warranted by . lowered 
costs” (though few saw any signs 
of reduced costs.) Others feit that 
an “organized resistance” to rising 
costs by shoe manufacturers might 
stem the costs tide and hold the cur- 
rently thin line of profits. A very 
small minority struck at deeper roots. 
As expressed by one Chicago manu- 
facturer, “The whole damned profit 
structure of the shoe industry is con- 
genitally rotten. It is the same today 
as it was yesterday and the day be- 
fore. Conditions of today have 
merely intensified our chronic dis- 
ease of low profits.” 

Another manufacturer brought out 
a pertinent point. “We are an indus- 
try competing for a stable but lim- 
ited sales market. People use just 
so many pairs of shoes per capita. 
If, on our low profit margin basis, 
we try to increase dollar profits by 
increasing volume sales, we can do 
so only at the expense of other pro- 
ducers, or vice versa. So it boils 
down to a cat-and-dog fight where 
we bid for new business with the 
lowest possible prices. That means 
the lowest possible profits—and often 
it means no profits at all to get the 
business.” 

Some manufacturers, desperate 
for a solution, expressed hope for 
price controls. “At least,” voiced 
one, “costs would be relatively fixed. 
Add a fair margin of profit and we’d 
have our price ceiling. But we 
could be sure of that fair margin of 
profit.” 

However this spot check of opin- 
ions is analyzed, it reveals a grow- 
ing anxiety about profits in the 
tightening squeeze between rising 
costs and a near saturation point of 
prices. 

“Tt’s time,” said one Milwaukee 
shoe manufacturer, “that we sat 
down and tried to work out an or- 
ganized solution to the problem.” 
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SALES IMPROVED AT 
SOUTHEASTERN SHOW 





Buying Seen More Active At 
Regional Show 





Hope tempered by caution pre- 
vailed at the 16th semi-annual shoe 
show held Nov. 5-8 in Atlanta, Ga., 
by the Southeastern Shoe Travelers 
Association. Some 3000 buyers from 
11 southeastern states filled the At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel to capacity dur- 
ing the four-day showing of Spring 
styles. 

In the background of all activity 
loomed the international situation 
coupled with the prospect of early 
Government controls. Both manu- 
facturers and buyers preferred to 
ignore these question marks for the 
time being, concentrate on the show 
itself. 

Starting off with a record break- 
ing registration of 1000 on Sunday, 
buyers kept most of the Show’s 400 
shoe manufacturers busy taking or- 
ders. On the whole, retailers, chain 
stores and wholesalers bought nor- 
mally while planning to do some 
vigorous merchandising in _ the 
Spring. Many manufacturers re- 
ported sales improved over those at 
last week’s Shoe Fair, attributed them 
to a preference for regional shows by 
many buyers. 

Prices were higher all along the 
line. Although most manufacturers 
declined to speculate on further raises 
to come, all were agreed they were 
inevitable. Despite the recent in- 
creases, all types of men’s, women’s 
and children’s shoes were moving and 
many exhibitors were seeing buyers 
by appointment. 

One fact appeared certain. Shoe 
manufacturers, hoping for normal 
business, were girding for an intense 
competitive battle. Nearly all ex- 
hibitors declared they would con- 
tinue their advertising in full force; 
a few announced they would increase 
schedules. 

Sales of women’s shoes gave prom- 
ise of a colorful Spring with blue 
among the top colors. A definite 
trend to loafers and casuals was re- 
ported. In men’s styles, slip-ons 
and nylon meshes again drew active 
interest. 

Association officers elected for the 
ensuing year were M. K. Pentecost, 
president; Tom M. Johnson, vice 
president; Edward C. Thorp, secre- 
tary; Joe Dannis, treasurer; and FE. 
M. Cousins, executive secretary. 
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EXCHANGE REVISES HIDE 
FUTURES CONTRACT 


Growing Use Of Synthetic 
Soling Cited 


A new hide futures contract, aimed 
at providing a broader base for the 
contract and improving facilities for 
hedging by the hide and leather in- 
dustries, has been voted by the mem- 
bership of the Commodity Exchange, 
Inc. in New York. 

The contract, to be posted for 
trading on Monday, Nov. 13, estab- 
lishes Colorado steers as the basis 
grade of cattlehides deliverable 
against contract, a new schedule of 
fixed differentials for the other ten- 
derable grades, and re-arrangement 
of the contract months of delivery. 

First delivery month under the new 
contract will be Jan. 1951, with April, 
July and Oct. as other delivery 
months. 

Trade sources attributed the sud- 
den change to the postwar rise of 
non-leather composition soling ma- 
terials for shoe manufacture. Be- 
cause of this trend, heavy hides have 
been selling several cents a pound 
under the prices of light hides. In 
the new contract, light native cow- 
hides will carry a premium of four 
and a half cents a pound over the 
heavier Colorado steerhides. 


LATEST ARMY AWARDS 


The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency has announced 
award of a contract on QM-30-280- 
51-558 covering 5148 pairs of safety 
lasts to United Last Co., Boston. 
Award was made on United’s bid of 
$3.418 per pair. 

Awards on QM-30-280-51-314 cov- 
ering various leather items have been 
made as follows: 

A. L. Gebhardt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Leather Case Russet, 5 to 6 0z., 23,400 
sq. ft., 66c. Leather Skirting, Natural 
Russet, 10 to 12 oz., 1,800 sq. ft., 91c. 

Lowengart & Co., New York, Leather 
Case Russet, 3 to 314 oz., 25,000 sq. ft., 
49"c. 

A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Leather Calfskin, Natural Russet, 
Med, Weight, 2 to 2% oz., 9,500 sq. ft., 
929c. 

Steinberg Brothers, Inc., New York, 
Leather Horsehide Cream, Heavy Weight, 
44 to 5 oz., 3,060 sq. ft., 45c. Leather 
Horsehide, Cream, Lightweight, 212 to 3 
0z., 24,000 sq: ft., 43c. 

E. J. Givren Shoe Co., Rockland, 
Mass., has been awarded contract on 
QM-30-280-51-521 covering 1,118 
orthopedic convalescent shoes at 
$9.47 each. A. R. Hyde & Sons Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., won a contract on 
QM-30-280-51-360 covering 76,692 
pairs of arctic felt boots at $17.89 
per pair. 
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On Army Invitations 416 and 488, 
Landis Machine Co., St. Louis, was 
awarded contract for five shoe finish- 
ing machines at $582.30 each and 
Champion Shoe Machinery Co., also 
of St. Louis, contract for 16 shoe re- 
pair machines at $226.45, $228.90 
and $221.10. 

The Navy announced the follow- 
ing awards: Converse Rubber Corp., 
Malden, Mass., 7,782 pairs women’s 
gymnasium shoes at $1.64 per pair 
on Invitation No. 7383; Randolph 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 14,980 pairs of men’s 
gymnasium shoes at $1.89 per pair 
on Invitation No. 7384; and Native 
Footwear, Inc., Holbrook, Mass., 
23,200 pairs submarine sandals at 
$3.09 per pair on Invitation No. 
7322. 


Procurement Specifications 
At 3 Offices 

The Department of the Army re- 
ports that copies of specifications 
covering shoes and other Quarter- 
master items will be available to 
prospective bidders after Nov. 1 
from any one of three Quartermaster 
procurement agencies. 

The three agencies named were the 
New York Quartermaster Procure- 
ment Agency at 11] East 16th St., 
New York 3; the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, 1819 West Pershing 
Rd., Chicago 9; and the Oakland 
Quartermaster Procurement Agency, 
Oakland Army Base, Oakland 3, Cal. 

Regardless of which procurement 
agency issues any invitation here- 
after, prospective bidders may re- 
quest and receive specifications from 
any of the agencies. 


AFL WINS 5% WAGE 
HIKE IN ST. LOUIS 


Increase Affects Total Of 
13,000 Workers 


A one-year contract providing a 
five percent wage increase and a 
sixth paid holiday for workers em- 
ployed by an association of St. Louis 
shoe manufacturers has been an- 
nounced by the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers Union, AFL. 

The new contract, effective Oct. 16, 
covers some 8,000 shoe workers in 
the St. Louis area and an additional 
5,000 workers in Missouri and Illi- 
nois shoe plants. Wages under the 
former contract ranged from $1.25 
to $1.30 per hour, according to 
union officials. 

Manufacturers covered by the new 
agreement are: Boyd-Welsh, Inc.; 
Brauer Bros. Shoe Co.; Johnson, 
Stephens and Shinkle Shoe Co.; 
Johansen Bros. Shoe Co.; Hamilton 
Shoe Co.; Paramount Shoe Mfg. Co.; 
Rice O’Neil Shoe Co.; L. J. O’Neil 
Shoe Co.; Tobo Shoe Co.; Valley 
Shoe Co.; and Hey Day Shoes, Inc. 

Also covered are the Johnson, 
Stephens and Shinkle plants at Rolla, 
Mo., and Vandalia, Ill.; the St. Louis 
Shoe Mfg. Corp., at Athens, IIl.; 
Trimfoot Shoe Co. at Farmington 
and Steelville, Mo.; and Monogram 
Footwear at Trenton, Ill. 

AFL and CIO workers at both In- 
ternational Shoe Co. and Brown Shoe 
Co. were recently given a six cents 
hourly wage increase. 








AT PUBLIC RELATIONS MEETING 














Talking over the public relations programs of their respective companies 
are Edgar E. Rand, president of International Shoe Co.; Maxwell E. Benson, 
public relations director of General Shoe Corp.; and Milton Fairman, director 
of public relations for the Borden Co. The three were among the speakers 
and officials who attended the St. Louis Public Relations Conference. 
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Ohio Leather Co. Marks 


Golden Anniversary 

Congratulations are due The Ohio 
Leather Co. of Girard, O., which is 
presently celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary. 

Founded in Girard in 1901 by Jo- 
seph Smith and others under the 
name of The Mahoning Leather Co., 
the firm shortly afterwards took the 
name of The Ohio Leather Co. In 
its 50 years of existence the firm has 
become one of the world’s largest 
calfskin tanneries. 

The company maintains its own 
research laboratories and cooperates 
with six other large tanneries in 
maintaining experimental work at 
Lehigh University and the tanners’ 
laboratory at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. It also helps support the 
Pratt Institute of Leather Technology 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

From its humble beginnings, The 
Ohio Leather Co. in 50 years has 
risen to a position in which it has 
662 employees with an annual pay- 
roll of two and one-half million dol- 
lars, processes nearly two million 
skins each year and about a fifth of 
the nation’s calfskin leather. 

Its customers include most of the 
well-known manufacturers of high 
quality shoes in the U. S. and in 
every leather consuming country of 
the world. Among the countries to 
which it sells are South Africa, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, Holland. 
Central and South America. 


HENRY L. NUNN RETIRES 


Last week Henry L. Nunn, one of 
the nation’s best-known shoe manu- 
facturers, put in his last day of work 
at the Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., Milwau- 
kee men’s shoe manufacturer. Nunn, 
who is 72, has severed all ties with 
the firm which he helped found in 
1912. 


From now on, Nunn will devote 
his time to lecturing and writing on 
labor-management relations in which 
he is recognized as one of the na- 
tion’s most progressive industrialists. 
He is the innovator of the Nunn- 
Bush “Share the Production” plan 
which guarantees a weekly pay- 
check to company employees (L&S, 
Aug. 7, 1948). No employee has 
failed to receive his weekly pay- 
check since July, 1935. 

Nunn stepped down from the presi- 
dency of the firm four years ago. 
Since then he has served with A. W. 
Bush, retired vice president, and J.C. 
Johnson, former secretary-treasurer, 
on an official advisory committee to 
the company. 

He began his shoe manufacturing 
career at the age of 25 when he joined 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Co. 
in St. Louis as office manager. In 
two years he rose to the position of 
factory superintendent. Together 
with A. W. Bush, then a star sales- 
man for Roberts, Johnson & Rand. 
he helped found the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Co. 








NAMED ALLIED CHEMICAL MANAGERS 











Recent promotions announced by Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. include 
Albert E. Sampson, left, as resident manager at Boston and E. J. Allard, resi- 
dent manager at Providence for the firm’s National Aniline Division, producer 
of dyes, detergents and organic chemicals. Sampson and Allard succeed 
H. J. Daigneault, former New England manager for National Aniline, who 
has been appointed director of domestic sales with headquarters in New York. 
Both men are well known in New England chemical and textile circles and 
are prominent in the activities of the American Association of Textile Chemists 


and Colorists. 
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CIO WINS 6c WAGE 
HIKE AT BROWN SHOE 


New Contract Similar To 
AFL Pact 


CIO workers employed in six 
Brown Shoe Co. plants have agreed 
to a new wage contract providing 
for a six cents per hour wage in- 
crease, according to Dave Wilson, St. 
Louis regional director for United 
Shoe Workers of America, and H. F. 
Willhite, director of industrial rela- 
tions for Brown. 

The new contract, similar to that 
recently accepted at Brown by the 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union, AFL, 
affects close to 3000 workers em- 
ployed in Brown plants at Festus, 
Mo.; Matoon, Salem and Charleston, 
Ill.; Pocahontas, Ark., and Vincennes, 
Ind. It is effective as of Oct. 30, 
for one year. 

Workers employed in the Brown 
Co. sole and heel plant in St. Louis 
have rejected the company’s offer 
but further meetings are being held. 

The offer has not yet been ratified 
at the company’s Purphysboro, IIL., 
plant where District 50, United Mine 
Workers, is worker collective bar- 
gaining agent. 


SHOE WORKERS RISE 


Actual production workers in the 
leather footwear manufacturing in- 
dustry rose to a total of 237,100 in 
Aug., thus continuing the steady in- 
creases noted in June and July, the 
Labor Department reports. There 
were 224,300 employed in June and 
229,800 in July. 

Overall totals, including office 
workers, etc., were given as 247,200 
in June, 252,800 in July and 260,500 
in Aug. 

Total number of leather workers 
were listed at 49,600 in June, the 
same number in July, and 51,300 in 
Aug. For “other leather products,” 
the Department listed 84,900 em- 
ployed in June, 88,200 in July, and 
97,900 in Aug. 

A breakdown of women employes 
showed 127,300 employed in the shoe 
industry in June—some 52 percent 
of total workers in the industry. 
There were 5700 women workers or 
12 percent of the total employed in 
the leather industry while 40,800, or 
40 percent of workers in “other 
leather products” industries were 
women. 


UA Independent retail shoe stores in New 
York State sell more footwear than any 
other state in the union—almost twice as 
much as it’s neighbor State, Pennsylvania. 
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Joins New Firm 














A. William La Torre, until recently 
quality man for Evangeline and 
Johnson Shoe Co.’s and previously 
with Unity Shoemakers, Inc., who 
has been named superintendent of 
Fliesher Shoe Co., Goff’s Falls, N. H. 
La Torre, widely known throughout 
New England as a quality man on 
women’s high grade footwear, is 
president of the New England Shoe 
Foremen & Superintendent’s Asso- 
ciation. 








Eastman To Head Bay State 
Tanners’ Group 


Roger K. Eastman of Morrill 
Leather Co., Peabody, has been 
elected president of the Massachu- 
setts Leather Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for the coming year. He 
succeeds Elvin Cox of B. E. Cox 
Leather Co., Peabody. 

Other officers elected at the Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting held Nov. 
2 at the Hotel Hawthorne, Salem, 
were E. Carle Shotwell, Helburn 
Thompson Co., Salem, vice _presi- 
dent; George W. Cromb, Puritan 
Tannery, Inc., Salem; and Bertram 
W. Creese, secretary. 


Members of the executive commit- 
tee are Carl Barnet, J. S. Barnet & 
Sons; Felix Carr, Carr Leather Co.; 
Elvin H. Cox; William A. Duffy, 
William F. Duffy & Son; Coleman 
Flaherty, Beggs & Cobb, Inc.; 
Michael Flynn, John Flynn & Sons; 
George J. Harrington, Hunt-Rankin 
Leather Co.; Max Korn, Korn 
Leather Co., and Edward M. Win- 
slow, Benz Kid Co. 
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FIRE DAMAGES CURTIN- 
HEBERT PLANT 


Fire, which broke out late Friday 
night, Nov. 3 in the Gloversville, 
N. Y. plant of Curtin-Hebert Co., 
Inc., manufacturer of tanning ma- 
chinery, resulted in an estimated 
$15,000-$20,000 worth of damage to 
building and equipment. 

The fire originated in a third floor 
welding room and ate its way through 
several floors before brought under 
control. No injuries to personnel 
were reported and company officials 
reported the loss is partially covered 
by insurance. 


NEOLITE ENTERS 
LUGGAGE FIELD 


Neolite, until now known as a syn- 
thetic soling material, has entered 
the luggage field, according to recent 
advertisements of The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. Neolite 
luggage is claimed to be light in 
weight, soft and supple, yet scuff- 
resisting, waterproof and with a fin- 
ish which “holds up without pam- 
pering.” 

The ad also promotes the use of 
Neolite as a sales builder for all 
types of brief cases, belts, novelties 
and allied products. Neolite luggage 
will be distributed by Barash Coated 
Goods, Inc., of New York City. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
For Quality 


SHOE BINDINGS 
Since 1918 


LAWRENCE SCHIFE 
NILA MILLS 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


FINE-QUALITY NARROW FABRICS 
to the Shoe Trade for 32 Years 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHICAGO ROCHESTER CINCINNATI NEW ENGLAND 
Herman Rabin William L. Hall, Inc. George J. Gutjahr Co. Irving Zamcheck 
ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES MONTREAL HAVANA 


Gene Barnard Edward Rothenberg H.F.Odell Sales, Ltd. P.C. Fernandez y Cia, Ltd. 


New York 16, N.Y. 
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Set 4th Quarter Hide And 
Skin Export Quotas 

Fourth quarter export quotas on 
calf and kip skins and cattlehides 
have been announced by the Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Although the export quota for wet 
and dry calf and kip skins has been 
set at 86,000 skins, OIT officials 
stated the quota is already heavily 
oversubscribed. 

The 100,000 hides quota estab- 
lished for wet cattle hides does not 
include wet cattle hides of foreign 
origin moving under ECA authoriza- 
tions. The latter and all dry cattle- 
hides are not under quantitative 
limitations, 


CORRECTION 

The news item published in L&S’ 
issue of Nov. 4 describing the wage 
increase granted CIO workers at 
Florsheim Shoe Co.’s Chicago fac- 
tories erred in stating that the new 
contract contained general one to two 
cents adjustment on job inequities. 
Actually, these adjustments were 
minor and applied to a very few job 
classifications. 


4 Trade Leaders Named To 


Export Survey 


The Department of Commerce has 
called upon four well-known execu- 
tives from leading leather and leather 
products trade associations to help 
revise Schedule B, the Government’s 
list of non-critical export commodi- 
ties. 


Appointed to the Advisory Council 
on Federal Reports, Industry Advis- 
ory Committee No. 2 (animals and 
animal products) are John H. Patter- 
son, economist of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association; Edward 
L. Drew, statistician with the Tan- 
ners’ Council; James H. Casey, Jr., 
of Leather Glove Manufacturers; 
secretary of the National Association 
and E. R. Rath, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Leather Belt- 


ing Association. 


The committee is one of nine 
which will submit revised lists of 
non-critical exports to the Commerce 
Department by March 1, 1951. The 
Department will then submit the new 
lists to the Federal Interdepartmental 
Advisory Committee on Foreign 
Trade Commodity Classifications. 








BOSTON BOOT AND SHOE CLUB OFFICERS 











Pictured above are the majority of officers of the Boston Boot and Shoe 
Club as they met recently to discuss plans for the 1950-1951 season. The Club 
holds six “strictly entertainment” meetings during the winter months each year. 

Seated, left to right: Treasurer, Francis C. Donovan, F. C. Donovan, Inc., 
Boston; President, Jack Sandler, A. Sandler Co., Boston; Past President, 
Joseph S. Lanigan, J. Greenebaum Tanning Co., Boston. Standing, first row, 
left to right: Richard Feakes, Feakes Mercantile Agency, Inc., Boston; Francis 
L. Shea, Barbour Welting Co., Brockton; Past President, John E. Daniels, 
John E. Daniels Leather Co., Boston; Secretary, Maxwell Field, Boston Boot 
and Shoe Club, Boston; Vice-President, George E. Hamel, L. H. Hamel Leather 
Co., Boston; J. Leo Larkin, Surpass Leather Co., Boston. Rear row, left to 
right: Peter H. Solomon, Joseph M. Herman Shoe Co., Millis; A. A. Rogers, 
Proctor Ellison Co., Boston; J. W. Holmes, United Last Co., Boston; Walter 
Arnold, The John Foote Shoe Co., Brockton; Daniel W. Keeler, Keeler Leather 


Co., Boston. 
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British Shoe Team To Visit 
Boston 


A team of British shoe experts now 
studying productivity in American 
shoe plants under ECA sponsorship 
will attend an all-day clinic at the 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, on Nov. 17, 
Maxwell Field, executive vice presi- 
dent of the New England Shoe and 


Leather Association reports. 


The clinic and a luncheon at which 
various phases of the shoe industry 
will be discussed by leading trade 
figures will be sponsored by the New 
England Association. 

Speakers scheduled to address the 
seminar include the following: 

Maxwell Field—“The New Eng- 
land Shoe Industry and Its Impor- 
tance to the Shoe Industry as a 
Whole.” 

Joseph Kaplan, president, Colonial 
Tanning Co., Boston—‘“Uses of 
Leather in Shoe Manufacturing.” 

A. S. Burg, president, A. S. Burg 
& Co., and Shoe Fabrics Association 
—“Shoe Manufacturing Supplies 
with Special Reference to Fabrics.” 

Harry Freedman, treasurer and 
factory superintendent, A. Freedman 
& Sons, Inc.—“Scientific Manage- 
ment in a small shoe Factory.” 

Robert Livernash, personnel direc- 
tor, J. F. McElwain Shoe Co.—‘“Fac- 
tory Administration and Personnel 
Problems.” 


FORM NEW HIDE FIRM 


Howard H. Dietrich, formerly vice 
president and chairman of the board 
of Armand Schmoll, Inc., New York 
City, and his son, Henry H. Dietrich, 
formerly a vice president of the same 
corporation, have announced the for- 
mation of a new company, Howard 
Dietrich & Sons, Inc., with offices at 
149 Broadway, New York City. 

The firm will specialize in raw 
hides and skins on a worldwide basis. 

Howard H. Dietrich was manager 
of the western offices of C. Moench 
Sons Co., in Chicago before joining 
Armand Schmoll, Inc., prominent 
hides and skins importer, in 1917. 
He is a member of the Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., and was formerly 
director and treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Tanners, now 
the Tanners’ Council. 

Henry H. Dietrich graduated from 
Yale University in 1933 and has 
spent the ensuing years with the 
Schmoll corporation. He opened 
and directed the Chicago branch of 
Schmoll immediately after the end 


of World War II. 
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Ade Winheim Award To Be 
Established 


An annual award in memory of 
Dr. A. H. Winheim, noted leather 
chemist who died in an automobile 
accident last June, will shortly be 
established by the St. Louis section 
of the American Chemical Society. 

The award, a one-year member- 
ship in the Society, will be given to 
a top-ranking senior student in the 
Washington University (St. Louis) 
School of Chemical Engineering, 
Winheim’s alma mater. Member- 
ship in the ACS becomes effective 
on Jan. 1 following the recipient’s 
graduation. 

At the time of his tragic death, 
Winheim was president of the Ameri- 
can Leather Chemists’ Association 
and headed his own firm, the Plane- 
tary Chemical Co., of Creve Coeur, 
Mo. Together with Dr. E. E. 
Doherty, technical director of Bona 
Allen, Inc., of Buford, Ga., he de- 
veloped the Dialdehyde-Resin Pro- 
cess, a revolutionary method of tan- 
ning. leather completely with syn- 
thetic chemicals. 

The Winheim Award will be 
granted annually for a period of not 
to exceed 25 years. Funds will be 
raised by voluntary contributions. 





MILITARY BIDS AND AWARDS 





Mitten Shells 


November 13, 1950 — QM-11- 
009-51-980, trigger finger mitten- 
shells, M-1948, medium, in accord- 
ance with Specification MIL-M-810A, 
39,400 prs. domestic pack, 157,600 
prs. overseas pack. Opening at Chi- 
cago at 10:00 a.m. with delivery to 
Auburn General Depot, Auburn, 
Wash., during Jan.-March, 1951. 


Chamois Leather 


November 16, 1950 — QM-30- 
280-5-683, leather, chamois, type 1, 
selection 2, sizes B, D and F, 5,700 
each. Opening in New York at 2:30 
p.m. with delivery on or before Dec. 
31. For the Army. 


Ventilating Insoles 


November 24, 1950 — QM-30- 
280-51-641, ventilating insoles, Ex- 
50-4, 7,000 prs. Opening in New 
York at 2:00 p.m. with delivery by 
Feb., 1951. This is an experimental 
type of insole to be used inside of 
experimental mukluk for Arctic tests 
by Marine Corps. 


Quebracho 


November 27, 1950—Navy Bid 
Invitation No. 7553 — 15,000 lbs. 
Tannin, Quebracho, technical grade, 
powder; tannin content 65% (mini- 
mum) not for shipboard use, packed 
in 100 lb. bags. Stock No. G-51-T- 
4375; A) 10,000 lbs. for delivery to 
Supply officer, Boston Naval Ship- 
yard; B) 5,000 lbs. for Commanding 
officer Naval Supply Depot, Great 
Lakes, Ill. Delivery within 30 days 
after date of contract award. De- 
liveries under contract will be as- 
signed DO ratings. Opening New 
York 10 A.M. For the Navy. 


Arctic Boots 


November 30, 1950 — QM-30- 
280-51-671, felt arctic boots, 3,500 
prs. Opening in New York at 11:30 
a.m. with delivery Feb. 28, 1951, for 
the Marine Corps. 


(a) In 1885, James Means of Brockton, 
Mass., advertised a one-price shoe there- 
by starting a new pricing procedure 
in the merchandising of footwear. 





CALLING UP THE RESERVES 


i CROMPTON |; 
{ RICHMOND | 3 
¥ COMPANY \y 


FACTORS 





Inventory depreciation is never pleasant to take... because it 
wipes out capital. Yet temporizing with unavoidable markdowns 
only compounds the damage. 


How can a business build such a contingency reserve —if it is 
hard put for working capital? 


Just bring the problem to Crompton Factoring Service. We finance sales with 
cash advances against receivables. This additional, non-equity capital turns 
over rapidly...and provides the sinews for top productivity that builds its 
own cushion against shifting markets. 


Crompton Factoring includes a complete credit service. We pick up the check 
for any credit losses, safeguard your own capital and you save on credit 
overhead. It all adds up to tighter operation and improved earning power. 


The Fonan elon 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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WELT BUTTING 























Automatic pounding 
and anchorage of the 
entire breastline area 
of the shoe is available 
to manufacturers of 
Goodyear Welt shoes 
with the Goodyear 
Welt Butting and Tack- 
ing Machine — Model B. 


Another advance resulting from United’s 
continuous program of machine develop- 
ment, this machine has already been widely 
accepted by manufacturers as an efficient 
production unit contributing to better shoe- 


heel trimming and jointing. 
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making and improved appearance in the 
finished shoe. 

It cuts a bevel on the welt, smooths the 
inseam in the breastline area, compresses 
the material of the upper to the desired 
location and drives a tack at each welt end 
to hold the compressed area. Easily made 
adjustments for each of these functions give 
the machine great use and versatility. 

The Goodyear Welt Butting and Tacking 
Machine — Model B has been ruggedly built 
and carefully designed to offer the utmost 
in operating efficiency. For complete details, 
call the nearest United branch office. 


SPECIFIC BENEFITS: As the breastline area is compressed laterally, the pound- 
ing action helps to reduce any high spots. The breastline area is smoothed, the 
welt line maintained and superior bottom filling, leveling and heeling result. The 
two tacks driven while area is compressed can be placed where desired by simple 
adjustment. The possibility of cutting outsole stitches is reduced at edge trimming, 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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@ Hydraulic jack provides uniform support for pound- 
ing with any size or style of last. 
@ Lateral compression and location of butts can be con- 


f : ; ly. 
@ Proved tack mechanism — the most efficient for sure trolled accurately 


anchorage. @ Automatic lubrication of cam shaft and associated parts. 
@ Back gauge for determining proper distance from butt @ All adjustments handy to operator, easy to understand 

to heel end operates automatically as a stop when and use. Knives remove easily — knife holder provided 

anvils hit last welting stitch. Manual setting for butt for grinding. 

location optional. @ Built-in illumination is focused on the work area. 
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leathers strong with 72c quoted as an 
average price. Bellies continue in such 
great demand that tanners easily get 
§1c; are well sold ahead at these prices. 
Situation holds in heads which at 34c 
sell so fast that they can’t keep up 
with the demand. Although this looks 
good on paper, tanners claim the profit 
isn’t really great. Hide prices con- 
tinue to go up and this is the season 
wherein hides become poorer and 
poorer. Although tanners pay so 
much per pound, they get less for 
their money as more of the weight is 
in hair, manure, etc., and the actual 
yield is less. 


Offal Strong 


Good demand and moderate supplies 
keep Boston offal price sstrong. Steer 
bellies get more attention as military 
requirements increase. Up to Slc 
asked for both cows and steers. Single 
heads-on shoulders widely wanted at 
70c and down for lights on selected 
basis. Regular run lights bring up to 
about 66c. Heavies not so strong, 
bring up to about 5é6c for best. Double 
rough shoulders bring 75-79c on reg- 
ular run leather; up to 85c actually 
paid for selected light leather. Heads 
and shanks active and unchanged. 

Bellies: Steers: 49-51c; Cows: 

49-Sl1c 

Single shoulders, heads on: 

Light, 64-70c, Heavy, 48-S56c 

Double rough shoulders: 75-85c 

Heads: 30-33¢ 

Fore Shanks: 38-40c 

Hind Shanks: 40-44c 


Calf Marks Time 


Best interest, say Boston tanners, is 
in women’s weight grain calf. Leather 
at $1.00 and down moves as quickly 
as made. Top grade men’s weights 
also very active. Suedes slow as a 
rule. Some say price the reason; others 
see smaller spring suede run. Blue 
suede has many friends. Grey gets fair 
call. Browns slow. Most tanners hold 
prices at previous levels but one 
maker of quality leather asks two cents 
more for men’s weights. 

Men’s weights: B $1.10-1.27; C 
$1.04-1.22; D 94c-$1.16; X 89c- 
$1.06; XX 86c. 

Women’s weights: $1.05 to 1.20; 
C 97c-1.07; D 90c-1.02; X 80c- 
96c; XX 65c-78c 

Suede: $1.25-1.35N; 
1.10-1.15N 


1.20-1.25N; 


Sheep Edges Upward 
Tight raw stock market and good 
demand for finished leather keep Bos- 
ton tanners busy and tense. Best rus- 
sets for specialty purposes bring up 
to 29c; for shoe purposes up to 25c. 
Bulk of russet linings sell at 17-23c 
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level. Colored vegetable linings bring 
about same prices. Chrome linings ac- 
tive at 34c and down; some ask a 
cent or two more. Garment suede gets 
moderate call. 
Russet linings: 28, 26, 24, 22, 20, 
18, 16, 15c 
Colored vegetable linings: 28, 26, 
24; 21, 19, 17, 1e 
Hat sweat: 29, 27, 25, 23c 
Chrome linings: 34, 32, 30, 28, 26c 
Garment grains: 27, 25, 23, 21c 
Garment suede: 28, 26, 24, 22c 


Side Leathers Surge 


Nothing new, say Boston side 
leather tanners and then proceed to 
speak of stronger hide market de- 
manding higher side prices and strong 
undercurrent of widespread buying. 
Big individual orders not common, 
but many moderate orders make for 
over-all volume. Makers of better 
grade shoes active in kip and superior 
extremes market. Volume tannages, 
too, find more interest. Work elk 
slightly more active. Heavy aniline 
gets good call. Better interest in 
lighter weight aniline stock. Some lines 
added two to three cents to lists. 

Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 66-71; 

C 64-67; D 58-61c 
Other Finishes 


Corrected Kips: B 70-78; C 67-74; 
D 63-70; X 58-67c 

Corrected Extremes: 56-64; 53-62; 
50-60; 46-S6c 


Corrected Large: B 53-61; C 51- 
59; D 49-57; X 46-S53c 
Work Elk: 57-63; 55-61; 53-59c 


Splits So-So 
An adequate supply of raw splits 
operates to hold prices at former lev- 
els. Boston tanners find new business 
moderate. Suedes quiet in light 
weights; but fair activity in heavy. 
No appreciable activity in linings or 
gussets. Greater interest in retan sole 
but orders still in the making. More 
flexibles being made as interest grows. 
Light suede: 36-41; 34-39; 32-36c 
Heavy suede: 43-47; 41-43; 38-40c 
Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 
Finished linings: 19-21; 20-23; 22- 
26c 
Gussets: 17-22c 
Pickled Heavy, 14-15c lb.; Light, 
121%4-13%c |b. 
Blue splits: Heavy, 
Light, 13-14c lb. 


Kid Picks Up 
Philadelphia kid leather tanners say 
business showing activity. Everything 
is selling and at every price range. 
Tanners feel that this activity may 
well continue for some time to come. 


15-17c Ilb.; 
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However, actual profits are not too 
satisfactory, according to local tan- 
ners, since production costs are so 
high. 


SPLITS 


SOLE-GUSSET 
SUEDE LININGS 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
HORSEHIDES 
COWHIDES 
SHANKS 
BELLIES 
DEERSKINS 
MOCCASIN COWHIDE 


A.L. GEBHARDT CO. 


416 N. Water St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Phone: Daly 8-6919 


ANN 
BEBHARDT VOCE vAUKELe CO. 
706 W. 





Roller—Non Roller 
Steel or Brass Base 
Graceful lines Smooth metal work 
Fine finishes Formed tongues > 


Gilt : Bronze 
Nickel « Gunmetal « Colors 


Representatives in all centers 


Complete Write for 


line Samples 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY P 


New York 13 NY { 











Brazilian Leathers 
Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 


Caixa Postal 917 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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YOU get the BEST 
when you rely upon BARBOUR for 
your complete Welting requirements 


oUR 
orem: IN A WIDE RANGE OF DESIGNS 


2 « « «Notched * Scored > Reverse ° Pre-stitched Reverse 
Rugged-Edge * Stout-Edge * Diamond Doubledeck 
Custom Doubledeck + Dresswelt 
% GOODYEAR WELTING in all colors and Snowflake 
% WELTINGS FOR EVERY WELT PROCESS 
Silhouwelt + Littleway + McKay ° Gridlox 


Stitchdown — Beadwelt » Notched Beadwelt 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welting 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 





Brockton 66, Mass. 
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Sew in quality and you sew up sales. Gudebrod 
sewing silk is the true CHAMPION in every shoe pro- 
duction test. Specify CHAMPION thread by Gudebrod 
for sewed-in customer satisfaction, production 

economy .... bigger sales for you. 


tae) 





@ Send for Testing Samples in Silk or Nylon @ 
In The Eye 


of The Industry 
Since 1870 


udebrod Bros. Silk Co., Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 PA. 


Rey 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Rochester, New York, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, Gloversville, N. Ye 


MATHER COUPON CONTROL 


Central control of pay and production is easy 

and sure with the Mather Numbered Coupon COUNON HOLDERS 
Method. It’s proved . . . it’s perfect for piece- coupon registers afford quick, 
work plants. It’s the one way to keep track of easy methods for counting, 


j i imi i checking and handling work- 
jobs in your shop and eliminate pay disputes. oar scam ees eee 





Put in Mather Coupon Control and get a com- of workers and pay clerks. 
plete system for cost of printed supplies. Available in many _ sizes. 


We make tickets, coupons, tags and factory forms having a ae SS 
serial numbers for control, identification and protection. gether with full information. 


eid MAIL THIS COUPON! 
Ge. iad 


ont rols MATHER COUPON TICKET DIVISION, 2924 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
4 é eb (CO SEND FREE COPY “Mather Numbered Coupon Method” Manual 











ADDRESS. 
WE MANUFACTURE 
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Ri AMPLE TICKETS AND COMPLETE SERVICE DATA 
COSEND FREE S LE TICKETS Dept. LS-100 











Glazed selling well in black — a 
“little brown, blue and tan.” Prices 
as quoted last week and sales made at 
all levels. Suede selling fairly well in 
the same shades as glazed but still run- 
ning second to glazed. Prices un- 
changed. 

Contrary to recent reports some tan- 
ners find a steady market for satin 
mats — say they are “‘selling nicely.” 
They explain this by the fact that 
high style shoe manufacturers are 
looking for something to replace suede 
and are trying satin mats right now. 
Prices range Sc higher than glazed 
middle to high bracket. 

Slipper leather still going well — 
no price changes quoted. Nothing 
new reported in linings and nothing 
at all in crushed. 


Current Average Prices 


Suede: 35¢-95c 
Glazed: 526-1108 1.25 
Linings: 26c-60c 
Slipper: 35c-75c 
Crushed: 35c-75c 
Satin Mats: 50c-1.20 


Welting Mixed 

Some new welting ‘business but 
many old orders still unfilled. With 
so many old orders on books at 10'%c, 
makers find it difficult to get much 
more. Some sales at 11c. One maker 
refuses to sell for less than 11'%c, 
claims 12c the logical price in view 
of shoulder quotations. Another says 
that 13c is nearer right. As 85c has 
actually been paid for best shoulders, 
13c does not seem too far off. 

Specialty welting halted momen- 
tarily at the end of the fall run, now 
strides ahead into what promises to 
be its biggest spring run. Synthetic 
welting for cheaper welts and stitch- 
downs gets fair business, Plastic pre- 
stitched type welting widely sampled 
at 16%4c. 


Glove Leathers Slow 
Little change in glove leather tan- 
ning business conditions. Several more 
tanneries have laid off their men. Per- 
haps one-third of the tanneries in Ful- 


_ton County are operating at full time. 


The balance are staggering along with 
reduced forces and in many cases with 
skeleton crews. 

Demand for leather is light and 
only at a price. Low grades are in 
fair demand with the top grades go- 
ing begging. Men’s weights are in 
better demand than ladies. 

Cabrettas today are priced at 72c, 
67c, 62c,. 57¢, 47c;, 35ce and 27c: 
These prices are from 3 to Sc below 
replacement. Tanners not buying 
raw stock in the face of these condi- 
tions. The immediate future does not 
look good. 
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Bag, Case and Strap Leather 


Tanners reported leather advances 
of from 2 to 4c on bag, case and 
strap leather. Advances did not re- 
flect any sudden improvement in de- 
mand for leather, but rather from 
sharply higher costs of raw stock. 

Somewhat of an “off season” for 
such leathers, but high costs of hides 
more or less compelled the recent price 


hikes. 


No new changes noted. Last week’s 
prevailing prices quoted. Tanners re- 
port demand about normal for this 
time of year. 

2%% ounce case: 55, 52, 49c 

3 ounce case: 58, 55, 52c 

4 ounce strap: 69, 66, 63c 

5 ounce strap: 73, 70, 67c 

6 ounce strap: 77, 74, 71c 


Belting Leathers Active 


Belting leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia report great activity. Butt bends 
selling very well and prices advancing 
steadily. Only available quotations 
were on No. 2 which showed a 6c in- 
crease over last figures given. Belting 
tanners have the same problem as 
sole leather tanners—higher hide 
prices and less for their money because 
of the type of hides now in season. 
Shoulders selling at an 83c average 
and in great demand. 

Curriers say that after a slight drop 
in business, sales have again picked up 
and there is great activity. Since 
rough leather prices have advanced 
considerably the curriers are contem- 
plating an increase in the very near 
future. 


AVERAGE CURRIED BELTING PRICES: 
Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 


Butt bends .....1.36-1.50 1.32-1.43 1.26-1.30 
Centers 12” ....1.60-1.85 1.55-1.78 1.30-1.34 
Centers 24”-28”. .1.61-1.82 1.55-1.75 1.30-1.41 
Centers 30” ....1.57-1.76 1.50-1.70 1.30-1.39 
Wide sides ..... 1.27-1.42 1.24-1.37 1.16-1.29 
Narrow sides ...1.21-1.28 1.17-1.20 1.10-1.13 

Premiums to be added: ex. heavy 8c-10c; 


light 5c; ex. light 12c-15c. 


Garment Leathers Slow 


Same situation this week in the gar- 
ment leather trade—that is “poor 
leather demand.” Very often in such 
cases, there is an attempt to reduce 
leather prices to attract buyer’s at- 
tention, but in the case of garment 
leathers, raw material costs are much 
too high to allow for any let-up in 
leather prices. Noticeable weakness 
in horsehide market, nothing in the 
way of lower leather prices during re- 
cent days. Demand here slow for fin- 
ished leathers. 

Suede garment leather, 32, 30, 28¢ 

Grain garment leather, 31, 29, 26c 

Horsehide leather (average), 36-38c 

Better horsehides grades, 40, 42c’ 
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genuine shell cordovan — “the platinum of 
leathers” — for shoes, men’s belts, military 
belts and holsters, and shark print cordovan 
for tips on children’s shoes. 





| 1525 W. HOMER STREET * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


KAYE & BARNES, INC. @ 93 South Street, Boston FRED SCHENKENBERG @ Dallas, Texas 
A. J. & J. R. COOK, INC. @ Los Angeles and San Francisco HARRY BLOCH @ Havana, Cuba 


[= You'll Always be RIGHT with REES =] 





Transmission, Bridle, Strap, 


Hydraulic Leathers 


Oak, Chrome, Combination Tan 


Hans REEs’ Sons 


39 Frankfort St. Tannery at 
New York 7, N. Y. Asheville, N. C. 


SUPEREES:-the superlative leather! 
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LEATHER FILLERS 
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and 
SON 


INC. TANNERS’. SUGAR 
‘ ANO. LIME 


COUDERSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
CHEMICALS 
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LIGHT HIDE PRICES MOVE UP AS 
DEMAND INCREASES, SUPPLY TIGHTENS 


Price Advances In All Lines Renews Fear Of 
Early Controls 


Events during past couple weeks 
have shown hide and skin markets 
vulnerable to increased pressure of 
demand, as packers able to keep sold- 
up into current slaughter. 

Prices moving up, are particularly 
strong on light hides which are in 
tighter supply. Big packer selections 
in this category include ex. light as 
well as light native and branded steers; 
also light native cows from lighter 
native cows from lighter average 
weight river and southwestern points. 
Production of lighter hides seasonally 
on decline, a greater percentage of 
heavy raw stock coming forward. Be- 
cause of good demand from upper 
leather tanners for lighter descriptions, 
price spread between such raw stock 
and heavier types may tend to widen. 
Ft. Worth light cows, including a few 
ex. light native steers, brought a 
higher premium or up to 41c Chicago. 

In regard to heavier hides, native 
selections appear to be in stronger po- 
sition than branded. Situation attrib- 
uted to fact that there is considerable 
demand coming from specialty tanner 
outlets for heavy native cows as well 
as heavy native steers from production 
points where hides run comparatively 
light for grubs. Buying of heavy na- 
tive cows for upholstery leather pur- 


ing leather producers. Fairly steady 
demand from larger sole leather tan- 
ners for these selections and for 
branded cows. Some sole tanners show 
preference for branded cows because 
of lighter average weight factor. 

Heavy branded steers have not 
moved up in price as rapidly as other 
selections. There is not the broad vol- 
ume interest for heavy butt brands, 
heavy Texas and Colorado steers as 
for other hides. Sole leather tanners 
somewhat reticent about reaching for 
heavy branded descriptions, claiming 
that replacement values difficult to 
obtain in leather markets. Neverthe- 
less, some business done in heavier 
weight sole leather, probably stimu- 
lated by increased military purchases, 
and tanners needing hides have to step 
into market and pay going prices. 
Some buying competition from traders 
for these hides may enter picture in 
near future. 

On Monday, Nov. 13th, trading is 
scheduled to begin in a new hide fu- 
tures contract on the Commodity Ex- 
change in New York. The new con- 
tract specifies No. 1 heavy Colorado 
steers as the basic unit instead of 
light native cows. 

Situation in calf and kip skins has 
strengthened to some extent. Last 














poses reported. Purchases of heavy week, kip as well as overweights fairly 
native steers have been made for belt- _—_ well sold up and very few of these 
ACID FAT LIQUORS QUOTATIONS 
' Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
O ATED OILS Native steers .... ....... 32-36 31-34% 31 -331%4 24 -25 
SULPH N Ex. light native steers 39 38 36% 29% 
Light native cows ... 36 -37 35 -36 33-34 25 ot 
Heavy native cows... 32 -321%4N 32 -32Y, 31 24 -24% 
EMULSIFIED OILS Native bulls ............. 22N 22 ; 21 1734-18 
Heavy Texas steers ... 29N 29 28 22 
Light Texas steers . 33 32N 30N 23 
SULPHONATED Ex. light = steers am - = — 
B branded 29 
TALLOW ia... 28%4N 28% 27s 21% 
Branded cows ............. 32 -32Y%4N 32-32% — aii = 
Branded bulls ............ 21N 21 m 
FLEXOLE Socios calfskins eS 77%z4N 75 -80 75 -80 55-65 
Chicago city calfskins 58 -60 58 -60 58 pe be 
Packer kipskins _. 60 55 -60 
CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES HIDE FUTURES 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Close Close High Low Net 
Nov.9 Nov. 2 For Week For Week Change 
“ 9 D bee eee ore 29.50B 28.90B 29.70 29.49 +60 
“Always Reliable March “a Ae des region 28.95T 28.05T 29.10 28.25 +90 
| ON SS EESE Ae FPS Mire rey es er 28.75B 27.60B _— _—— _ 
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LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Total Sales: 228 1 
2722 WN. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. aan Same sie 
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skins of prior to November take-off 
now available. In some directions, 
calfskins have brought slightly higher 
prices. 

Due to advancing prices, there is 
renewed talk in trade quarters about 
possibility of government controls. 
With national election out of way, it 
remains to be seen what attitude of 
government officials in Washington 
will be. Some observers expect a 
tougher policy with more warnings to 
curb rising prices. 


Packer Hides Advance 


With specialty tanners and dealers 
leading the advance, big packer hide 
prices continued their upswing with 
advances of 1 to 1%4c per pound. 
About 22,000 hides were sold by the 
“Big Four,” including light cows, 
heavy, light and extreme light native 
steers, light Texas and extreme light 
Texas steers, all up 1c, with the ex- 
ception of light native steers, up 11c. 


Trading under way first with spe- 
cialty tanners and dealers paying the 
initial 1 to 14%4c advance on native 
and branded steer trading. River and 
Chicago heavy native steers brought 
32c, and extreme light native steers 
39c, Chicago basis. Light native steers 
brought the maximum advance at 36c, 
up 1c. In the branded steer sales, 
light Texas steers sold at 33c, with 
extreme light Texas steers 35c, Chi- 
cago basis, both up Ic. 

At very late hour, upper leather 
tanners bought approximately 7,500 
light native cows at a one-cent ad- 
vance. Three sellers were involved, 
with sales of light average River 
points at 37c, Chicago basis. 

Outside independents active. One 
sold 1,300 Ottumwa heavy native 
steers at 32c. Another independent 
later sold 1,600 light native cows at 
36c, 1,250 heavy native cows at 33c 
and 600 heavy native steers at 32 Yc, 
the latter sale another ‘4c advance in 
addition to that obtained earlier. 

Nothing done in trading in big 
packer heavy cows, butts, Colorado 
steers and branded cows. Butts in de- 
mand at 29'4c, ac higher. Colorado 
steers are bid at mostly steady money, 
one packer reported a Yc higher bid 
made. Branded cows are reported bid 
at steady money. 


Calfskins Higher 


Big packer calfskins struck new 
note but not in trading. A bid of 
82'%4c for Northern light skins put 
the market nominally 2c higher, 
but trading yet to develop. Heavies 
bid at 75c, steady money, difficult to 
get anyone to go beyond this point. 
River skins waiting for Northern es- 
tablishment, price dependent upon 
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CALAFENE 


@ PIGMENT FINISHES 


Binder and 
Filler 


Uniform quality binder, filler and carrying agent. Builds up body. 
Improves covering power and spread. Nourishes fiber and elimi- 


nates harsh feel. 
@ LEATHER FILLER 


No manipulation necessary. 


Imparts permanent flexibility. Does not "pipe" or crack. Covers 


cuts and imperfections. 


@ SUEDE SPLITS 


Plumps the skins, strengthens and builds up low ends. When 
sueded the skins have a velvety nap and full mellow feel. Does 


not lay on the surface. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of specialties for the tanning trade. 





FX Chemical Co., Inc. 


Estab 


225 West 34th Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 











SINCE 1887 


CUSERACHO 


WATTLE 


* CHESTNUT 


TANNERS EXTRACTS 


Importers and Manufacturers 


STAN DAR 


40 Locust STREET - 


DYEWOoOOoD 
COMPANY, INC. 


Meprorp, Mass. 






















Brokers 
& 
Tanners’ 
Agent 


210 LINCOLN ST. 
BOSTON 11, MASS. 






Expert 
Receiving 


Service 







TELEPHONE 
HUBBARD 0513 
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what happens in big packer market. 
All other types of calf quiet, waiting 
for activity. : 

New York trimmed calfskins nom- 
inally quoted $4.50 for 3 to 4’s, $5.25 
for 4 to 5’s, $6.25 for 5 to 7’s, $7.15 





SYNEKTAN 0-230 FAT LIQUOR L-90B 


FOR’ White Leather At Reasonable Cost 
White Leather In Sheep, Goat, Calf Or Sides 
White Tan In Combination With Chrome 
White Nubuck, White Suede 
White Bleached Chrome Stock 
White Extract Type Of Leather 


Ask Us for Detailed Information on the Use of 


SYNEKTAN 0-230 and FAT LIQUOR L-90 B 
For All Types of White Leather 


for 7 to 9’s, and $9.35 for 9 to 12’s. 
Collector skins quotable at $3.70, 
$4.50, $5.50, $6.50 and $8.50 for 
the weights as mentioned above. 

Big packer regular slunks last sold 
at $3.70. 










Passaic, N. J. 
Carlstadt, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





129-131 PULASKI STREET 





Why Buy Imperfect Plates? 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH ON 
BOTH SIDES, AT PRICES NO HIGHER THAN IMPERFECT PLATES. 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE MrFé. Co. 


Since 1888, Manufacturers of 


SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 








ESTABLISHED 1908 


Compounders and 
Sulphonators of Oil for Tanners 


and Leather Finish Manufacturers 
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Kipskins Steady 

Packer kip market steady. No bids 
because no offerings. Sellers unable to 
get much together, tanners afraid to 
say anything about market. Assumed 
that market will hold nominally un- 
changed until one side or other breaks 
ice. Outside markets unchanged. 

New York trimmed packer kipskins 
quoted at $10.75 for 12 to 17’s and 
$12.00 for 17’s and up. Collectors 
are $9.50 and $10.00 respectively. 


Small Packer Hides Quiet 

A car of Indiana small packer all- 
weights, containing a few city hides, 
averaging 48/50 lbs., sold at 32c se- 
lected, FOB shipping point. Price in 
line with those established last week 
on this particular weight average. 
Some sales noted at 32%4c selected. 
Little trading in small packer hides. 
Now that some trading has taken 
place in the big packer market, offer- 
ings of small packer hides slightly 
more numerous. Seller’s ideas ranging 
around 4 to 1c above last paid prices. 
For instance, a car of Midwestern 
small packer allweights averaging 55 
Ibs. are bid at last week’s sales price 
odf 31'%c selected. Price now refused, 
with 32c selected asked. 

Tanners yet to show any advanced 
ideas. Another angle to consider. With 
new strength in evidence in big packer 
hides, indications in the small packer 
hide market that some tanners will 
pay up another half-cent if they find 
right hides. Market has turned to a 
very “individual” one. Much depends 
on whether sellers’ merchandise will 
meet tanners’ requirements. Small 
packer bulls sold last at 19c selected, 
FOB basis, with light average weights 
194. 

Country Hides Firm 

Market yet to show stronger buying 
ideas, although cosiderably higher 
money is being asked. Tanners calling 
market on country hides around 27 
to 28c flat trimmed for 1’s and 2’s 
averaging 48/50 lIbs., in carload lots, 
FOB shipping points. However with 
the new strength in the big packer 
hide market sellers pay no attention 
to buying ideas below the 28c figure. 
Even then generally asking 1% to Ic 
higher. 


Sheep Pelts Spotty 

Big packer shearling and fall clip 
markets are still called $4.25 asked 
and $4.75 asked on the No. 1 sherl- 
ings and fall clips respectively. Some 
talk of fall clips selling at $4.60 but 
this is not being resported or con- 
firmed by big packers. Much buyer 
resistance with bids considerably lower 
than big packer’s asking prices. Pickled 
skins are quoted at $17 pér dozen, bid, 
with $18 per dozen being asked. 
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Horsehides Weak 


Market continues weak due to poor 
leather demand. Good quality trimmed 
65-70 lb. average Northern horsehides 
quoted at $11.75, with untrimmed 
lots quotable about $1.00 more. Front 
market slow moving at $8.00, with 
butts, basis 22 inches and up, quotable 
around $4.00 to $4.25, depending upon 
quality. 


Pigskins Slow 


Due to limited offers and high rates 
asked, not many sales as buyers in Ful- 
ton County slow to follow advances 
asked based on leather and glove sales. 
Small lot of Para grey peccaries sold 
at $2.45 fob., basis importers, though 
most buyers views 10c less. Manaos 
grey peccaries last sold at $2.60-2.65 
fob., basis importers, but difficult to 
obtain any further offers. Wet salted 
capivaras sold at $2.45 fob., basis im- 
porters while dry Chaco carpinchos 
selling at $3.10, basis manufacturers. 
Most selling quarters complain about 
small offers they are receiving from 
shippers, who indicate they are selling 
to Europe at higher levels. 


Deerskins Slow 


Dealers supporting the Brazil “jack” 
market as tanners claim they cannot 
meet the prices asked. Not many of- 
fers and market is ranged 73-75c fob., 
basis importers. New Zealand market 
has advanced and while last sales were 
at $1.10 per Ib., it is difficult to obtain 
further offerings at that figure. No 
late offers of Chinas. 


Dry Sheepskins Firm 

Due to the firm primary markets, 
relatively few sales are passing. There 
is interest and some operators claim 
they could use skins but not at the 
prices generally asked by shippers. 

Wool sheep markets firm and re- 
ports from Australia that at the Syd- 
ney auctions, 33,000 skins were of- 
fered. The 58s and up one to two 
pence, cross-breds two to four pence, 
bare to one inch unchanged to one 
pence, all higher, Australian currency. 
At the Melbourne sale, 58s and up 
six to eight pence, under 56s two to 
six pence, pelts one to three pence and 
spring lambs two to three pence all 
higher. No particular change at the 
South American and African markets. 
Only occasional offerings are received 
as shippers report sales to Europe at 
much higher prices than what pullers 
here are willing or claim can pay. 

While relatively few sales confirmed 
of hair sheep, reports from various 
primary markets indicate that on ac- 
count of European buying, shippers 
show no inclination to reduce ideas. 
Reports from Brazil that 1,000 dozen 
Ceara cabrettas sold at $14.50 fob. 
for regulars and $16.00 for specials, 
basis importers. However, most ship- 
pers have higher ideas and not many 
offers received. Cape glovers mixed 
with various prices heard from 160- 
180 shillings, depending upon ship- 
pers, sections and rate of exchange. 
Some offers received of Nigerians at 
66c per lb. for Kanos and 72c per lb. 
for Sokotos, basis primes. Mombasas 


are variously quoted from $6-6.50 and 
Addis-abbeba slaughterers at $12- 
12.50 per dozen but buyers have ideas 
below these levels. No recent offerings 
of Mochas or dry salted Sudans. 


Reptiles Firm 

No sooner do tanners get market 
down when firmness develops at origin 
and shippers are either withholding of- 
fers or else name advances. Particu- 
larly true of Madras bark tanned whips 
where bids of 90-92c for 4 inches up, 
averaging 41, inches, 70/30 selection, 
said to have been refused with sales at 
93c and some reports that even 95c 
indicated without obtaining skins. 
Most large buyers reluctant to follow 
market up since sales made only re- 
cently down to 88c. Skins averaging 
43/4, inches sold at 97c. Some business 
in vipers, 41% inches up, averaging 
51% inches at 48c while sellers ask 43 
for 4 inches up, averaging 5 inches 
and 45c for skins averaging 5% 
inches. Alum tanned water snakes, 
3 inches up, averaging 31% inches, held 
at 14c. Some back cut Calcutta oval 
grain lizards, 40/40/20, 90/10, sold 
at 38c but belly cuts neglected. Some 
small lizards selling. Bengal season 
drawing to close, not many offers re- 
ceived. No interest in Siam aers or 
chouyres but good demand for croco- 
diles but few offered as European buy- 
ers paying much higher levels. Brazil 
market firm but no new sales noted 
due to lack of offers. 
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MARDEN'‘WILD CORP. 





500 Columbia St., Somerville, Mass. 


MARDEN-WILD of CANADA, LTD. 








HALIFAX, N. S. 
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R FELTS For long life and best all-round results 
specify KENWOOD WRINGER FELTS 
for iene Suiting Continuous Feed Leather Wringing Machine 


Out and Leather Wringer * Quirin Wringer 
F. C. HUYCK & SONS « KENWOOD MILLS « RENSSELAER. N. Y. 
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News QuiIicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Massachusetts 
® The new firm of Joseph Settino 
& Co., Inc., shoe fabrics converter, 
has taken space in the offices of J. An- 
sin & Co., Inc., at 145 South St., Bos- 
ton. Officers are Joseph Settino, Hy 
Yanco and Jack Ansin. 


® Assets of Pentucket Footwear, 
Inc., Haverhill women’s shoe manu- 
facturer, including equipment, leather 
and other supplies, will be sold at auc- 
tion on the premises at 10:00 a.m., 
Nov. 14. 


® Arthur H. Sampson has retired 
as New England manager of the Dye- 
stuff Department, American Cyana- 
mid Co.’s Calco Chemical Division. 
He has been with the firm since 1917 
and is a charter member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists. 


@ Julian B. Klashman has joined 
the Boston Fabrics Corp., Boston con- 
verter and distributor of shoe com- 
ponents. He will be in charge of the 
Fabrics Buting and Converting De- 
partments. A graduate of Lowell 
Textile Institute, he has been associ- 
ated with Phillips Premier Corp. for 
the past two years. 


® International Counter Co. has 
moved from 349 Congress St. to 
larger quarters at 10 Thacher St., 
Boston 13. 


® The Brotherhood of Shoe and 
Allied Craftsmen has voted to hold 
a constitutional convention in the 
near future. Date and details will be 
decided upon shortly. 


® Involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Le Bon Shoes, 
Inc., Malden footwear manufacturer, 
it is reported. The company previ- 
ously made an assignment for the 
benefit of creditors. 


®@ John J. Gallagher, assistant treas- 
urer and a director of A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co., Peabody, has retired after 
48 years of service with the company. 
He started with the company as an 
office boy. 


® Frank A. Muller, well-known 
shoe buyer and salesman, has joined 
Melori Shoe Corp., Boston women’s 
shoe manufacturer as a partner. Ben 
and Harry Bravemen are operators of 
Melori. Harry Kushins, recently of 
Oomphies in New York, has joined 
Melori as promotion manager. 
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® Stockholders of the North Adams 
Industrial Co. have voted approval of 
a plan to sell the former Gale Shoe 
Co. plant in North Adams. The 
plant will be sold for $50,000 to Cas- 
cade Paper Co. with proceeds of the 
sale going to stockholders. 


® Louis Chedekel, treasurer and 
sales manager of The Nashua Slipper 
Corp., Lawrence, has announced pur- 
chase of the Stahl Shoe Co. plant in 
Lawrence. Chedekel will resign his 
position with the Nashua Corp. to op- 
erate his new firm under -the name 
Dale Shoe Co., manufacturing men’s 
stitchdown shoes and slippers. He 
plans to double the plant’s former pro- 
duction and add several lines. Dale 
Co.’s full line will be exhibited at the 
forthcoming Popular Price Shoe Show 
in New York Nov. 26-30. 


® Schwartz & Benjamin, Inc., 
Lynn manufacturer of “Customcraft 
Originals,” will increase production 
from 1200 to 1600 pairs, according 
to Benjamin Schwartz, president. The 
plant formerly operated under the 
name of Frosh Shoe Co. 


® Mutual Shoe Co., Marlboro, is 
adding some 10,000 additional feet 
of storage space to its factory. The 
plant now employs 400 in the manu- 
facture of women’s novelties. 


© Federal Judge George C. Sweeney, 
Boston, has ruled that Hyman G. 
Saxe, trading as Eastern Shoe Prod- 
ucts Co., Boston, must stand trial 
for alleged federal income tax eva- 
sions totaling nearly $210,000. De- 
fendant’s motion to dismiss the indict- 
ment was denied. 


® Dorman Shoe Co. has opened a 
new division in Milford called Fields 
Footwear to manufacture a branded 
line of women’s shoes retailing at 
$7.95-$8.95. Leonard K. Reichart is 
sales manager. 


New York 


® The Federation of Jewish Phil- 
anthropies wil climax its drive for 
$20 million in maintenance funds for 
charities and hospitals at its annual 
dinner to be held Nov. 15 at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, New York. Some 116 
hospitals, health and social welfare 
agencies are affiliated with the Feder- 
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ation, which last year served nearly 
half a million New Yorkers on a non- 
sectarian basis. 


® Assignees of California Footwear 
Corp., 1955 Park Ave., New York 
footwear manufacturer, have been 
granted permission to file provisional 
bond of $4,000 and sell the company’s 
stock and fixtures at auction. 


® Gotham Shoe Mfg. Co. has leased 
space to manufacture footwear at 229 
4th Ave., New York City. 


® United States Rubber Co. has 
announced it will cut back produc- 
tion of rubber footwear by 16 percent. 
Part of the cutback will stem from 
suspension of Saturday operations at 
its Naugatuck, Conn., plant. 


® Ginsberg Machine Co., Inc., 
New York, has published its first issue 
of “Stitchin’ Time,” a quarterly ex- 
ternal house organ devoted to infor- 
mation and articles on needle trades 
engineering. The first issue features 
an article entitled “Cost Reduction: A 
Constant Vigil” by Jack Steinhardt, 
production engineer. 


® Naomi Sloan, formerly assistant 
merchandise buyer of Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue women’s shoes and the style divi- 
sion of I. Miller Shoes, has joined The 
Ohio Leather Co. as fashion adviser 
and coordinator. She will contact the 
shoe and bag industry in promotion of 
Ohio calf leathers. 


New Jersey 


® Pete Peters, designer and stylist, 
is no longer with Garden State Shoe 
Co. of Patterson. 


Maine 
® Waldoboro Shoe Co. will build 
a shoe plant at Waldoboro with funds 
from public subscription, according to 
Samuel Seltzer, a principal of the new 
firm. Seltzer is presently superintend- 
ent of Champion Shoe Mfg. Corp., 
New York City. The new Waldoboro 
plant will employ some 200 workers. 


New Hampshire 

® The former International Shoe 
Co. plant at Lisbon is being enlarged 
by a $25,000 addition in order to 
house production of Bali Footwear 
Co. Construction is being financed 
by the Lisbon Development Co., a 
non-profit organization. 


Ohio 

© Burk Brothers, Philadelphia tan- 
ner, has appointed E. H. Griffith 
Co., 626 Broadway, Cincinnati, as area 
representative for Burk side leather 
and elk. William H. Grafe will con- 
tinue to handle Burk’s kid leather line 
in the Cincinnati territory. 
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@ W. E. Lawson has been made sales 
manager of the Styl-Eez and Easy 
Goer Division of Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth. Lawson has been asso- 
ciated with the firm for the past 18 
years. J. O. Trone is new advertis- 
ing manager for the firm. 


Pennsylvania 


© Registration certificate for Her- 
cules Shoe Mfg. Co. at 52 North 
10th St., Philadelphia, has been filed 
by Vladimir Tkacz and Samuel J. 
Wasilenko. 


California 


® Stuart Miller has joined S. H. 
Frank & Co., Inc., San Francisco and 
Redwood City tanner. Miller was as- 
sociated with the former Kulman Salz 
Tannery of Benicia, Cal., and resigned 
two months ago from the A. K. Salz 
Co., Santa Cruz. 


® California Belting & Leather 
Co. has moved from 201 N. L. A. 
St. to new quarters at 612-614 West 
9th St., Los Angeles. 


® C. W. Lawrence, assistant treas- 
urer of Swift & Co., Chicago, has 
retired after 42 years of service with 
the company. Lawrence began his 
association with Swift in 1908 as an 
office boy. Directors of the company 
have elected F. H. Hopwood as his 
successor. 


®@ S. K. Smith Co., Chicago leather 
products manufacturer, has announced 
plans to open a $150,000 branch plant 
in Los Angeles some time in Nov. The 
firm is building a 10,000 sq. ft. plant 
in the Los Angeles International Air- 
port Industrial tract. 


® Carl H. Fleissbach, Chicago dis- 
trict manager of Walk-Over Shoe 
Stores, retired Oct. 31 after 46 years 
with the company. Friends and busi- 
ness associates recently attended a sur- 
prise luncheon in his honor at the 
Palmer House. 


® Michael Greenebaum, active in 
the Midwest tanning and hide and 
skin trade from 1924 to 1938 and 
now a Chicago mortgage broker, has 
been appointed a member of the IIli- 
nois Civil Service Commission. Greene- 
baum served several years as assistant 
superintendent of J. N. Eisendrath 
Co., Chicago, and superintendent of 
J. Laskin and Sons, Milwaukee. He 
later became a hide and skin broker 
and operated his own business, Web- 
ster Tanning Co., Chicago, from 
1934-38. 
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LIQUID or 
POWDER 


ARTHUR C. TRASK 
& SONS CORP. 
41 TREMONT ST. 

BOSTON 





ARTHUR C. TRASK & SONS 


4103 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 9, ILL. 





TABER 
PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 .. Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO 
(Est. 1859) 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Paul Gallagher 
& Ca., Ine. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 


Wickled Sheep Shins 


PEABODY, MASS. 











TANNERY SAFETY 
(Continued from Page 11) 


when a record is reviewed and the 
employe is shown an accurate account 
of his injuries? 


Educating Employes 


Nothing takes the place of self- 
interest on the part of the employe in 
his own welfare—and at no time is 
that interest so keen as at the time of 
employment. Therefore, the matter 
of safety and first-aid care of injuries 
should be discussed at the time of 
employment. A simple pamphlet of 
rules and regulations is helpful. The 
importance of reporting injuries and 
the need for follow-up of the injuries 
should be included in these rules. 


The matter of protective clothing, 
including goggles and safety shoes, 
and the company’s rules toward these 
regulations should be freely dis- 
cussed. I am sure there are very 
few cases on record wherein an em- 
ploye refuses a job because the em- 
ployer insists on goggles, safety shoes, 
or other protective measures. 


At the time the employe reports 
for first-aid care the attendant has 
an excellent opportunity to teach 
prevention. 


Dermatitis 

The problem of dermatitis is one 
which has always been a cause of 
annoyance to employer and employe 
alike in the tanning industry. This 
troublesome occupational disease ac- 
counts for approximately 65 percent 
of all occupational disease claims re- 
ported. In the tanning industry 
where proper control—medical and 
engineering—have not been admin- 
istered, we find considerable trouble 
with this disease. In one tanning 
company 250 different materials 
were used in the production of 
leather; these include alkalies, acids, 
chromates, vegetable and synthetic 
tanning materials, oils, finishes and 
dyes; and while many of these are 
non-irritating, yet to some susceptible 
persons all of these products may be 
an aggravating factor to a prevailing 
skin irritation. Therefore, it is ex- 
tremely important to have a history 
and a record of the condition under 
which the worker operates and the 
ingredients with which he works so 
that the doctor who is caring for the 
case is informed of the actual expos- 
ure. He can then go about treating 
the case in an intelligent fashion. 

Off-the-job history is important 
also so as to learn the worker’s hab- 
its away from work as many condi- 
tions, other than occupational, such 


as allergy to foods or plants, may 
cause skin irritations. In fact, non- 
occupational dermatitis may be just 
as disabling as is that of occupational 
origin and the cause must be care- 
fully screened. Records should in- 
clude date of onset, ingredients or 
materials with which the operator 
works, self-treatment, if any, as well 
as previous history. Very little has 
been done on this in plants where 
lay persons do the first-aid, but much 
can be done; history taking is merely 
obtaining facts so as to determine 
cause and effect, as well as responsi- 
bility. 
Hygiene 


The question of cleanliness should 
not be underestimated. Skin irrita- 
tions are frequently caused by fric- 
tion from soiled clothing or by lack 
of sanitary measures. Rubber gloves 
not kept in proper repair may be a 
source of contamination. Workers 
should be instructed in the proper 
use and care of their gloves as well 
as the care of their hands. Washing 
facilities must be afforded them so 
they may wash their hands fre- 
quently. There still remains plants 
wherein buckets are used to rinse off 
the arms and exposed surfaces of the 
skin. This presents a real hazard as 
the solution or the water becomes 
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contaminated and may actually pro- 
duce or cause skin infections. 

Non-irritating soaps and protective 
creams are an aid in keeping the skin 
clean and lubricated. They also aid 
in that more frequent cleansing is 
necessary to remove the ointment, 
thereby providing healthy friction to 
the skin and cleansing it to a greater 
extent than it otherwise would be. 
The proper methods of handling the 
material which may be irritating 
should be considered first and fore- 
most as a protective measure to the 
worker. 

Good washing facilities and clean 
clothing are among the greatest allies 
in protecting the skin and preventing 
dermatitis. Non-irritating soaps and 
protective creams serve to keep the 
skin clean and pliable; they also aid 
in that more rigid cleansing is nec- 
essary to remove the creams. ‘This 
serves as a good skin stimulant and 
removes the grime of the day’s work. 

Proper methods of handling equip- 
ment and materials so as to keep the 
irritant off the skin must not be over- 
looked. 

Records Cut Waste 

Money which has been spent for 
preventive purposes is rarely recog- 
nized in relation to its value unless 
there is comparison of records indi- 
cating a downward trend in the acci- 
dent frequency and severity. Equally 
important to the records on produc- 
tion are the records which indicate 
elimination of waste through preven- 
tion. The uncared for scratch, the 
neglected foreign body in the eye 
may iater cause a life to be lost or 
total permanent disabilities. In this 
matter of records, our attention must 
be for the most part directed toward 
the smaller plants as the larger indus- 
trial establishments have trained per- 
sonnel available for this purpose by 
which they keep excellent records. 

Records are useful only if they 
serve a purpose. To serve that pur- 
pose, records must be kept simple, 
they must be factual, easily accessible, 
and they must be utilized. 

Dr. William J. Fulton, of General 
Motors, has aptly called records “The 
Seeing Eye of Industrial Medicine.” 
We can consider them also as “The 
Seeing Eye of Accident Prevention.” 
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NEW ENGLAND SHOE INDUSTRY 
(Continued from Page 9) 


from New England. The ease of en- 
tering the shoe business has produced 
an influx of hopeful new producers 
each year. Nevertheless, since 1946 
the concentration of production has 
increased. The five largest firms con- 
trol about 30 percent of total output, 
and the twenty largest produce close 
to 50 percent. While shoe produc- 
tion declined each year after 1946, 
the aggregate output of four of the 
five largest firms showed year-to-year 
gains until 1949. The big firms did 
not face inventory adjustments so 
early as the smaller firms. Although 
the large firms lost ground slightly 
in 1949, their combined output was 


close to the 1946 level and their re- 
lative position was considerably 
higher. 


The average size of shoe plants in 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states is smaller than that in any 
other region. The small size of Mas- 
sachusetts plants offsets the larger 
than average size of plants in Maine 
and New Hampshire. While small 
size improves a producer’s flexibility, 
the increasing concentration of out- 
put in a small number of large firms 
operating mostly in the Midwest and 
South makes it difficult for New Eng- 
land to increase its share of total 
shoe production. 





NEW ENGLAND'S” SHARE OF U.S. SHOE PRODUCTION 
By Age and Sex Classes 
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Over the years much of the credit 
for the continued importance of New 
England as a center of shoe produc- 
tion has depended upon the abund- 
ant supply and high quality of the 
labor force available to the region’s 
manufacturers. During the past two 
years, except for short periods of 
peak operations, the New England 
shoe industry has had a labor sur- 
plus. Although there are no direct 
comparisons of the productivity of 
shoe workers in various areas, a re- 
cent study shows that between 1939 
and 1947 the labor time required to 
manufacture both men’s and women’s 
shoes declined more in New England 
than in the rest of the country. The 
labor savings were made principally 


during World War II when the re- - 


gion’s firms benefited most from the 
smoothing out of seasonal fluctua- 
tions and style simplification. 

After the war, New England pro- 
ducers of men’s and women’s foot- 
wear retained a larger share of the 
savings in labor time than did pro- 
ducers in the country as a whole. 
The average labor requirements of 
juvenile shoe producers increased in 
New England over prewar evidently 
largely because of shifts in type of 
construction. 

Wage rates in the old established 
shoe centers in New England are 
generally higher than in the rest of 
the nation. The disadvantage to New 
England shoe manufacturers from 
higher than average wage rates may 
be offset by the advantages of the 
large pool of trained workers and 
the improved productivity of the 


labor force. However, there is not 
sufficient information available to 
reach a definite conclusion on this 
point. 

On balance it appears that there 
has been little change in the factors 
affecting New England’s competitive 
position since our earlier study was 
completed. 


Marketing Practices 


Marketing policies often have a 
greater influence on a firm’s compe- 
titive position than production poli- 
cies. A study of the effects of mar- 
keting practices on the production 
pattern of 100 New England manu- 
facturers was made in 1948 by this 
bank with the cooperation of the 
New England Shoe and Leather As- 
sociation. The study showed the re- 
lative success in maintaining output 
enjoyed in 1947 by manufacturers 
following the various marketing 
practices. 

We asked the same producers to 
supply us with similar marketing in- 
formation for 1948 and 1949 so that 
the effects of the various policies 
might be studied over a longer pe- 
riod. We received usable reports 
from 72 companies whose aggregate 
output amounted to 39 percent of 
total production in New England in 
1949. Each company was classified 
by major class of shoes produced in 
1949 and by predominant marketing 
practices. 

The experience of the companies 
in the sample indicates that there are 
no pat methods that insure success 
under all market conditions. There 
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is no substitute for an alert manage- 
ment which adapts its policies to the 
changing market in order to achieve 
the greatest success. 

Most of the reporters had only one 
factory. While single-plant compan- 
ies were less successful in maintain- 
ing output, the small group of firms 
with more than one plant was able to 
increase production each year from 
1946 through 1949. The multi-plant 
concerns were mostly large compan- 
ies which as a group were quite suc- 
cessful in sustaining production after 
1946. The large producers of both 
men’s and women’s shoes increased 
their share of total output between 
1946 and 1949, 

The producers of medium-priced 
men’s footwear experienced greater 
production stability than producers 
of high-priced men’s shoes. Produ- 
cers of high-priced women’s shoes 
were better able to maintain output 
from 1946-to 1947 than the rest of 
the industry, but in subsequent years 
the manufacturers of low-priced 
footwear were extremely successful 
in improving their position. 

Almost all manufacturers in the 
sample sold their products with 
either factory labels or ‘buyers’ labels. 
Few companies shipped unlabeled 
merchandise. Producers of men’s 
shoes who sold under their own 
brand names were not so affected by 
the over-all decline in consumption 
of men’s footwear as were firms 
which sold under buyers’ labels. 
Among women’s shoe producers, 
companies which sold under factory 
labels maintained output better in 
1947 than the rest of the industry, 
but in the next two years the shift 
in buyer preference to low-priced 
sandals and playshoes aided the com- 
panies which sold under buyers’ 
labels. Producers of high-priced 
juvenile shoes with factory labels 
have been outstandingly successful 
throughout the postwar period. 


The experience of the past two 
years confirms our earlier finding 
that producers of both men’s and 
women’s shoes who _ distribute 
through affiliated retail stores and 
chain stores have been more success- 
ful in maintaining output than com- 
panies which use other sales channels. 


Whether manufacturers of men’s 
shoes produced for “stock” or to cus- 
tomers’ orders made little difference 
in their ability to maintain output 
after 1947. Major changes in market 
conditions after 1947 aided manufac- 
turers of women’s shoes who pro- 
duced mainly for customers’ orders. 


Most New England shoe manufac- 
turers in the sample remained indif- 
ferent to advertising as a means of 
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sales promotion. Of course, the 
branding practices of a firm greatly 
affect the need for advertising. 
Nevertheless, the firms which did 
not advertise were just as successful 
in maintaining their market position 
as were those that advertised. 

During the last 25 years, New Eng- 
land shoe manufacturers have lost 
less of their market than might be 
expected in view of the shifting of 
population and income centers away 
from the region and the absence of 
tangible competitive advantages over 
producers in other parts of the coun- 
try. Some further gradual loss of 
market may be expected. 

Over the short term the New Eng- 
land industry can press its slight 


advantage in the women’s novelty- 
shoe field to maintain its share of 
the national market. Over the long 
run, it would be to the advantage of 
the regional industry to have less 
concentration on the lines that now 
account for a large portion of its 
output and to give increased attention 
to the growing market for juvenile 
shoes and more staple types of shoes 
for women. Such action would pro- 
vide the area with a more diversified 
product base, and it would also re- 
duce the seasonality of employment 
in the industry. An increase in aver- 
age size of firm, especially in Massa- 
chusetts, might also be desirable. 


— END — 








OUTPUT OF 58 WE SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
BY MAJOR BRANDING PRACTICES 
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Deaths 
Herbert S. Gay 


.. . 69, retired treasurer of Blanchard 
Brothers and Lane, Newark, N. J., 
tanner, died Nov. 1 at Orange Me- 
morial Hospital, Orange, N. J. Gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1902, 
Gay joined Blanchard Brothers many 
years ago. He was a director of the 
National Bank of Newark, a trustee of 
Orange Memorial Hospital, and was 
active in community and organiza- 
tional affairs. He leaves his wife, Ade- 
laide; a son, Herbert, Jr.; and a sister, 
Mrs. Alice G. Crawford. 





Ralph S. Megathlin 

. 76, technical adviser to United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., died Oct. 30 
at the home of his son in South Dart- 
mouth, Mass. He was associated with 
the firm for the past 52 years and 
retired to his home in Wollaston some 
six years ago. He leaves two sons, 


Willis A. and Earle. 


O. W. Pridham 


. chemical manufacturing execu- 
tive, died recently in New York. He 
had been associated with Common- 
wealth Color & Chemical Co., Bronx, 
N. Y., for nearly 40 years and was 
treasurer until recently when ill health 
forced his retirement. 


Leon Friedman 


. . . 90, veteran shoe manufacturer, 
died Oct. 21 at the Chase Hotel, 
St. Louis. He was associated with 
Friedman-Shelby Shoe Co. for more 
than 50 years before his retirement 
several years ago. He leaves a nephew, 
William S. Friedman; and two nieces, 
Mrs. Agnes F, Baer and Mrs. Edith F. 
Barenholtz. 


(Other deaths Page 38) 
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BABY CALF LEATHERS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
ST. LOUIS—Geo. J. Bucher, 1802 Locust St. 
MILWAUKEE—H. I. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., 


DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colors. 


DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 
LOS ANGELES—1!220 Maple Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO—237 Eighth St. 





AGENTS 


NEW YORK AREA 


R. A. Brea 
2 Park Avenue 


TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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A NEW SAFETY TOE 
ARCHITECTURE 


WINGUARD 400 is the first of three new steel 
toe styles planned for release in 1950 and 
1951, all having crescent-shaped lateral 
edges which stanchion the toe against rear- 
ward inclination under vertical impact. WIN- 
GUARD'S unique rear edge develops triangu- 
lar wing-like buttresses along the sole line 
which remain in supporting position behind the 
central back edge area of the toe dome no 
matter how exaggerated shoe toe spring be- 
comes in the course of wear. 

400 is a dress type streamlined in profile 
to meet the demand for smart oxford styling 
without sacrifice of essential toe protection. 
WINGUARDS are SAFER in all shoes where 
toe safety is the first consideration. Write 
for descriptive bulletin. 


WINGUARDS 
are patented. 


SAFETY BOX TOE COMPANY 


812 STATLER BUILDING, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


SALES AGENTS: 
UNITED STATES: BECKWITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CANADA: BECKWITH BOX TOE, LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Wanted and For Sale 





Tannery Machinery for Sale 


SLIGHTLY USED—Guaranteed the same as 

new, as follows: 

1—Aulson Hydraulic Fleshing Machine 

1—Marlow Fleshing Pump 

1—Turner Pneumatic Hide Stamper 
6—Paddles for 6,000 lb. load with individual 
motor drive, Roller Bearings 

3—8’ x 8’ tan drums with V Belts and indi- 
vidual motor drive, Roller Bearings 

1—Woburn Lime Splitter 

1—Aulson Pendulum Shanking Machine 

1—Traud automatic shaver 

3—Fat liquor drums, 8’ diam. 5’ wide indi- 
vidual motor drive, V Belts, Roller Bearings 

1—Stehling continuous feed wringer 

1—100 Plate Speco Porcelain Plate pasting unit 

1—Carey Plate Washer 

1—Aulson Skin Washer 

1—Aulson Seasoning Machine & Bolster 

1—Automatic spraying machine. 3 gun spragco 
unit. Temperature and Humidity control 
—Fulton County Buffer 
ddress K-17, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 

Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Wanted 


One 12” to 24” 
Band Knife Splitter. 
One Sheridan Press, solid head, 
size 54” x 26” 
Must be in good 
mechanical condition. 


Address L-2, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Iil. 





For Sale — 
CREAM SHEARLING 


Combination Tanned 


Vy” and Wy” 





TEXAS PICKLED PACKER 
GOATSKINS 


TEXAS SKIN PROCESSING CO. 
Shearling Tanners 


908 S. MEDINA St., 
SAN ANTONIO 7, TEXAS 


Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under “Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
coneerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 


Wanted to Buy 


1 Sheridan 8-E Press 
Address L-4, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





“T am anxious to know shoe importing firms 
in U.S.A., please reply to: 
M. MANOUKIAN, 


Cass. Correo Centr. 4737, 
Buenos-Aires, Argentina 





Situations Wanted 














Shoe Factory Available 


ESTABLISHED Children’s Pre-Welt factory. 
One Thousand pairs a day, located in Central 
Pennsylvania. Low rental, experienced help 
available. 
Address K-9, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Factory Wanted 


PRODUCING CHILDREN’S SHOES and slip- 
pers, in good labor area. Will purchase out- 
right, or invest as active partner. Write in 
strict confidence. 
Address K-18, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 








For Sale 
Complete Shoe Factory 


For Calif. and Compo Process — High 

and Low Heels. Equipment practically 

new and approx. $14,000 Inventory of 

Leathers. 

MUST SELL AT ONCE! SACRIFICE! 
J. H. ABRUMS—Hillside 7394 

6920 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 











PROPOSALS FOR MATERIAL, ETC. 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D._C., Nov. 1, 1950 


Sealed proposals will be received at this 
Office until 10 o’clock a.m., Nov. 29, 1950, for 
furnishing Leather, Book Cloth, Gold Leaf, 
and other material for the public printing and 
binding to the Government Printing Office 
during the term of 6 months beginning Jan. 1, 
1951. The right to reject any and all bids and 
to waive defects is reserved. Detailed schedules 
of the materials, etc., required, accompanied 
by blank proposals and giving the regulations 
with which bidders must comply, may be 
obtained by addressing 

JOHN J. DEVINY, 
Public Printer. 








BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES FOR 


TACCO 
SOLUBLE CLAY 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “TACCO” 


© 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 
Sole Distributors te the Leather 


Industry 
172-176 Purchase Street 
Tel. Liberty 0517 Boston, Mass. 





LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 


Tanner 


TANNER with 30 years experience in tanning 
and currying Belting, Oak, Chrome, Chrome 
Retan Packing Leather; Textile Leathers; 
Sole, oak, chrome, and retan; Lace Leathers; 
Glove leather. Can go anyplace and give best 
of references. Address K-8, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Salesman 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN calling on shoe 
manufacturers in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virgina wants line of upper leather and sheep- 
vania. Address L-3, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 





Help Wanted 





Sales Representatives Wanted 


SOME ONE currently selling to men’s shoe 
manufacturers throughout New England, to 
add a line of men’s flexible split innersoles. 


Address L-5, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Sales Representative Wanted 


Some one currently selling to men’s shoe manu- 
facturers throughout New England, to add a 
line of men’s flexible split innersoles. Address 
X-2, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 West Adams 
St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Want QUICK Results? 

Use— — 

LEATHER AND SHOES’ 
WANT ADS 











BOUGHT — SOLD 


Titaniums — Lithopone — 
Zinc Oxides — 

Dyes — Chemicals — Extracts 
Bichromates — Oils — Waxes 
Greases — Residues 
By-Products — Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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Coming Events 





Nov. 12-14, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, 
Indiana Shoe Travelers Assn., Inc., Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nov. 12-15, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association. Adolphus, Baker and South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


Nov. 12-16, 1950—Parker House Shoe 
Show, Parker House, Boston. 


Nov. 26-30, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. and 
National Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York City. 


Dec. 4-6, 1950— Factory Management 
Conference, sponsored by National Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn. Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 


Jan. 13-17, 1951—37th annual MASRA 
Convention and Mid-Atlantic Shoe Show. 
Sponsored jointly by Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Travelers Assn. and Middle Atlantic Re- 
tailers Assn. The Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia. 








La Editorial 


(PAGE 6 THIS ISSUE) 


Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, 5c each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each; 5000 or over, 
1%c each. 





SOLID 


STANDARD 
BRANDS 


LIQUID 


Deaths 


Advertisers Index 





Edgar W. Armentrout 


... 81, retired hide and leather execu- 
tive, died recently in Dallas, Tex., of 
a heart attack. He was general man- 
ager of the Howard Hide and Leather 
Co., Dallas, Tex., before his retirement 
several years ago. He was a member 
of the Elks Club. Survivors include 
his wife; two sons, William E., and 
Charles D.; a sister, Miss Leonora 
Armentrout; and two grandchildren. 


Morris Sacarob . 

... 59, shoe executive, died recently in 
Haverhill, Mass. Sacarob was treas- 
urer of Service Leather Co., Inc., from 
1925-49, during which time he also 
served as treasurer of Byron Shoe Co. 
He was treasurer of George Sacarob 
Shoe Co., Inc., Haverhill, at the time 
of his death. 


Joseph Ward 
.. . 64, advertising manager of Endi- 
cott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y., 
died of a heart attack on Oct. 31 at 
Wilson Memorial Hospital, Johnson 
City, N. Y. He had been in ill health 
due to a heart condition for the past 
year. Ward joined the firm’s me- 
chanical department in 1921 and be- 
came advertising manager in 1930. 
He was in charge of all display mate- 
rials for the firm’s wholesale accounts 
and directed its national advertising 
and trade publication promotion. Sur- 
viving are two brothers, George and 
James; and a sister, Mrs. John Casey. 
(Other Deaths Page 35) 


POWDERED 


SM “PUREX" 
SMS SMS 


QUEBRACHO 
EXTRACTS 





THE 


RIVER PLATE 


IMPORT AND EXPORT CORPORATION 
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COLONIAL TANNING COMPANY, 





> <2 BLACK PATENT 


INC. 


AL 


ra 





TRIPLE L 


Soft, thin, pliable Colonial Triple L Black 
Patent Leather is particularly appropriate 
for your finest styles. A strap of it can easily 
be tied and untied, and it drapes perfectly, 
while always maintaining a highly fashiona- 
ble appearance. Send for samples of Colonial 
Triple L Black Patent. 


BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 








Manufacturers and Distributors of the largest diversified line 
of Innersoling in America. Our famous "Lynflex" line for better 
grade shoes is the ultimate in Saturated Innersoling, featuring 
Flexibility and Comfort. 

Our "Lynco" line is equally desired where medium and low 
priced shoes are produced. 


Our combinations of Innersoles and Platforms are processed 
in whatever type construction required to meet the style trend. 
Easy to work.. Let us solve your problems in this field. 


"Wedgies,"" of compressed fibre, our newest item, is com- 
parable in quality and design to our other famous, long sought 
products. 


LYNN INNERSOLES 
PLATFORMS, WEDGES 


LYNN INNERSOLE CO., 119 BRAINTREE ST., ALLSTON, MASS. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Los Angeles—Leo Laskey; St. Louis—Eli “Pete Schwartz; New York—Arthur V. Epstein; Pennsylvania—Thos. Carfango; 
New England—Elmer Claff, Frank Deastlov, Hy Feldman, Lou Ravich, Phil Sneider. Milwaukee and Chicago—Phil J. Ott, Jim Ott. 








